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CHRONICLE, 


Foreign O* Saturday morning last the world was 
and Colonial treated to a new scare—nothing less than 


the reported intention of Russia to make a 
coup de main on Constantinople. This, of course, was only 
peppering higher the broil already provided by the Darda- 
nelles business and the Constantinople crisis. It is fair to 
the Triple Alliance, however, to say that, while it substi- 
tuted confidence and quietness for anxiety, the first result 
of its dual opponent has been to substitute anxiety for con- 
fidence and quietness. Meanwhile it was natural for others 
to reflect that the eastern part of the Mediterranean is 
getting cooler, and that it cannot be prejudicial to the 
health of British seamen to send them there. Besika Bay 
has many interesting surroundings, Lemnos has quite got 
over its ancient dangers, and Mitylene is a delightful 
island. These reflections—an egg rapidly hatched by that 
active artificial mother, the Stock Exchange—resulted in a 
rumour, started on Monday, and more widely published 
on Tuesday morning, to the effect that British sailors 
had occupied capes in and islands off Mitylene, had cast 
up banks thereat, had peppered the sea with torpedoes, 
and, generally speaking, were about to do or die. The 
Ponent, not to be behind the Levant, promptly added 
that forty thousand British troops, with exactly twenty- 
seven interpreters (it is satisfactory to know that there 
were so many of either handy), were about to set sail 
for Portugal. The J/ntransigeant justified its name by 
taking these things very seriously. Towards the end 
of last week ugly, but not surprising, news came that. 
the Chilian war having drawn troops away from the 
Araucanian reserves, the Indians had taken the oppor- 
tunity to murder several English settlers. The con- 
sideration of “the bill” also had become necessary at 
Santiago. In England somebody at last “ prayed for the 
“ puir deil” Batmacepa, a Mr. Hervey, who wrote to 
the 7'imes, making that vanquished one out much less black 
than he has been usually painted, and defending the now 
celebrated espiéglerie. It was said that Mr. O'Donovan 
Rossa, having requested Mr. Buatye for a passport which 
should guarantee him against British tyranny quand méme, 
even if he visits Lreland, has been informed that no form 
of such document exists, and is thereupon of opinion that 
the coat-of-arms of the Stateses is tore, and that it is 
not the slightest use having your home in the settin’ sun. 
On Monday morning it had been announced that 
an appointment had been made to the Rajahship (the 
dignity of Maharajah being docked) of Manipur. A Prince 
of the old family was selected, but of the convenient age 
of five years, pending whose majority there will of course 
be a practically British rule and no more picturesque 
Jubrajs and Senaputtys to give trouble. May Cuvura- 
OHAND live long, and come to a better end than those of his 
relatives who have been, in various ways, suspended ! 
News also arrived of disaster to a German expedition in 
Africa, The Wahehe—one of the tribes of Zulu origin 
which are numerous about South-Eastern A frica—appeared 
to have nearly made an end of a strong force of the German 
colonial troops ; some ten white officers and three hundred 
sopoys, as we may call them, being killed, and much warlike 
material lost. 1t would appear further that the fight was 
not in Uhehe proper (a hilly district nearly in the centre 
of the “sphere”), but nearer to the great trade route at 
Mpwapwa. It is a pity that these energetic Germans will not 
take the lesson, which they might by this time have learnt, 
that, if England sometimes bears her sword a little too 
much in vain, they may commit an equal mistake by 
bearing it so very robustiously. Agreeable relations have, it 
seems (despite the occupation of Mitylene), been restored be- 


tween Sir Wuirte and theSvttan; whichis well. 
The less fantastic items of Tuesday’s news were particulars of 
the terrible damage done by floods in Spain, and by the 
failure of the rye crop in Russia, details of the Jew colonies 
in America, of M. Grivy’s funeral, of the German reverse 
in East Africa, and of the protests made by the foreign 
Ministers in China ; things supplemented in the afternoon 
by the assertion that ex-President Batmacepa had got safe 
on board an American ship. Some money seems to have 
been lost on the Mitylene scare, and the French papers, angry 
thereat, aresure that it is all the fault of that wicked England; 
for if we did land, you see, it was “ piracy,” and if we did 
not, we gave a handle to the market-riggers by objecting so 
nonsens‘cally to Russia coming through the Dardanelles. 
In versatility of puerile cleverness there is no soul alive 
that equals your Parisian journalist——The last Chinese 
outbreak at Ichang seems to have been more destructive 
of property than of life, and it is believed that the Govern- 
ment is at last waking up. Further details only increase 
the gravity of the Spanish floods, which have been worst at 
Consuegra, in the province of Toledo. There has been an 
outbreak, sharp but not widespread, and not, it is hoped, 
likely to be long, of cholera on board the fleet at Bombay. 
——tThe gazette of that excellently conducted little war, 
the Miranzai expedition, was published on Tuesday.——The 
Daily News, or at leastits Tabreez(and Tiflis?) Correspondent, 
stoutly refuses to believe that Miss CaTHERINE GREENFIELD, 
that heroine of an hour, did marry Kurd Aziz for love ; if 
she did, “so much the worse for her,” as his Majesty King 
James II. remarked. But it is believed that there is balm 
for Turcophobes in Crete, where outrages are a-preparing 
by the men and women of that inventive island. 
Lohengrin at last got itself performed in Paris on Wednes- 
day, much “ wailed about with mews” of Déroulédists out- 
side the Opera-house. These cried, “ A bas les insulteurs !” 
instigated afresh by the reports of the German Emperor 
having described Naro.ron as “ the Corsican parvenu.” It 
seems “invader” was the real word, but it is undeniable 
that he was a Corsican, and very much parvenw.— Many 
Powers are said to have recognized the new Chilian Go- 
vernment, and the Presidente Pinto has at last been handed 


over. 


Mr. Parnewt spoke cheerfully at Listowel and 
Home Politics. Limerick on Sunday, and Sir Micuaet Hicks- 
Beacn gallantly on Wednesday in a part of 
Wiltshire which is at present the enemy’s country. Sir 
made Radicals very bilious by describing Radi- 
calism as “bilious discontent.” Mr. Jonn O’Lzary, a 
Fenian gentleman, presided at Dublin on Thursday over the 
foundation of a New Young Ireland League, intended to 
oppose the schemers and mediocrities who are scuflling for 
r. PaRNELL’s heritage under Archbishop WALsn's mantle. 
“ Young Ireland” is an old word, and old rods are bad to 
conjure with ; but the Gladstonian Nationalists in England 
seem to be a little afraid of Mr. O’Leany.——The appoint- 
ment, as was expected, of the Lorp Apvocars to the Lord 
Presidency puts a good lawyer in his right place, but 
also deprives the Government and the Tory party of a very 
able debater in the House of Commons, 
To all the old subjects were added on Monday 
Correspondence. dwarfs and dwarf-worship, with many others, 
even the hare of Mrs. Guassz, the nut-brown 
hare, immortal and unchanged, the pussy with more than 
nine lives, arising once more to run her deathless course 
through the columns of the 7'imes. All the playing on 
these pipes, however, was mere tootling compared with the 
organ blast sounded by Dr. Mortimer GRANVILLE on 
Tuesday, demanding the instant suppression and total 
abolition of teetotalism. Dr. GRanviLLE, perhaps wise in 
his generation, somewhat emulated his adversaries by the 
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extreme roundness of his statements ; but it is refreshing to 
find a medical man of known name resisting that concession 
to prevalent fad and cant which is the curse of law, 

hysic, and divinity alike nowadays. When we think of 
Bishops coquetting with strikers and Salvationists, lawyers 
of the position of Lord Hatssury and Lord Esuer talking 
the rubbish which they talked on the Jackson case, and 
doctors almost in a body condemning the human race 
to lemon squashes and soda-and-milk, Dr. Mortimer 
GRANVILLE seems verily a great Apotto. The teetotal- 
lers have raged horribly at him, many of them of course 
obliged by request of friends, without which they would 
never have thought of intruding themselves (and their 
names and addresses) on the public. Mr. GLapsTONE con- 
tributed to the collection a curious letter on miracles, and 
a very sensible one about theosophic discussions in work- 
men’s clubs. Mr. Giteert made rather a neat point 
against Canon FremantLe, who had dwelt at Canterbury 
on the badness of modern dramatists in the presence of 
Mr. Pryero. And Professor Murray, of Glasgow, the 

oungest, we believe, of all professors, showed how hope- 
— modern scholarship has gone astray by cordially adopt- 
ing, in the Daily News, the views of a person with the not 
very Hellenic name of “ S. Epa,” to the effect that school- 
boys ought not to read Homer because of the dialect. 


The penultimate business day of the Trades- 
ety meng Union Congress last week was a day of most 

admired disorder. Mr. Burt's advice to the 
Congress generally was to simmer down, but the Congress 
boiled up instead. “Great disorder” prevailed over the 
first piece of business. A Mrs. Briant then elicited cheers 
by remarking that inspectors were bought over, and the 
Congress refreshed itself with a brief interval of “ confusion” 
to enjoy this exhilarating statement. “ Prolonged uproar” 
and “a squabble” were the next events on a well-filled 
card, and brought out capital fields; the principal event of 
the day, however, being a “tumultuous scene,” for which 
Mr. Jupcz, Mr. Kerr Harpre, and other famous horses 
stripped. There was “ booing and hissing,” which Mr. 
Burt, with good feeling but questionable accuracy, declared 
to be “not human.” The last day of all was much quieter ; 
Mr. Burt, who, if he has not read Candide, evidently 
understands its moral, at last persuading the Congress 
almost in so many words to “ cultivate the garden,” 


Several collisions at sea, with great loss of life, 
Miscellaneous. took place at the end of last week, rising from 

the upsetting of a steam launch on the Foyle, 
through the sinking of the Italian steamer Zaormina in 
the 2gean, tothe rarest, and in possibility most disastrous, 
of all such things, a mishap to an Atlantic liner. Some 
unfortunate vessel got in the way of the famous Guion boat 
Arizona, and, disappearing herself with man and mouse, 
smashed in the steamer’s port-quarter to the length of some 
thirty feet, but only above the water-line. This accident 
therefore had, unless to the offending vessel, no serious 
results, and indeed seems to have been rather exaggerated ; 
the others were very fatal. The Archbishop of York, 
Dr. MactaGan, was enthroned in the Minster on Tuesday. 
On Monday the Socialist breakers of Mr. Benson the 
watchmaker’s windows appeared before the Recorper, and 
Bruce, the chief speaker, made an oration on the sins of 
society. Mr. Bruce, it seems, is an advocate of collectivism 
and equal distribution ; for which reason he collected his 
strength and distributed the glass of the window. Where- 
fore during six months will Mr. Bruce study the collectivism 
of criminals in prisons, and the equal distribution of skilly. 
For there is a little justice left in gods and in recorders. 
The Martowe Memorial at Canterbury was duly unveiled 
on Wednesday by Mr. Irvixc, with speeches and a 
luncheon, and the presence of some persons of note and 
the apologies for absence of more. The Chili silver 
arrived on the same day—twenty-two tons of silver bars, 
which have been promptly subjected to injunction, 
and will abide in the cool shades of Threadneedle Street 
vaults till the legal claim is decided.--—The Librarians’ 
Conference has met at Nottingham. 


A good match between North and South was 

Sport. played last week at Hastings, but drawn. The 
change of weather on Monday made a very 

different game of “Gentlemen and Players,” which suc- 
ceeded this, and a really strong amateur team went out for 
less than seventy runs before LonmaNnn and Martin. They 
did a little better in the second innings, but not well enough 
to save themselves from defeat by an innings and 128 runs, 


——tThe last day of the Doncaster Meeting gave some excel- 
lent racing. Three well-known fillies—Cereza, Haute Saéne, 
and Mimi—finished in the order named for the Park Hill 
Stakes, with a head only between each pair. In the long- 
distance Doncaster Cup Queen’s Birthday galloped down 
two good horses, Houndsditch and Gonsalvo, winning by 
three lengths. The Doncaster Stakes were a consolation 
for Orvieto, who won them well; while his half-brother, 
Westminster, had opened the day by winning the West- 
moreland Stakes, and the Prince of Wales’s Nursery and the 
Danum Handicap brought out large fields. 


Sir Joun SrEEtt was the oldest of Scotch 
Obituary. sculptors, and, we should imagine, the doyen of 
Scottish art generally. He was, indeed, old 
enough to have been nearly thirty when Sir Water 
Scorr (whose statue along with many others he executed) 
died. But a still further cast back of the memory was 
made by the death of Miss Louise Percevat, one of those 
children who were pictured by Whig satirists (not with any 
very Swiftian force) as “walking to church before” the 
Prime Minister in the days ere he was assassinated by 
BELLINGHAM in the Lobby eighty years ago next May. 


The production of Lohengrin at Paris is the 
event of this week under this head ; but among 
recent books may be mentioned two pleasant 
gossippy volumes on James Boswell, by Mr. Percy Frrz- 
GERALD, who is vir Boswellianissimus (Cuatro & Winpvs) ; 
two new volumes of Mr. Atrrep Mites’s Poets and Poetry 
of the Century (Hutcuinson); and a little book on 
Christopher Marlowe (London: Giserxcs; Canterbury : 
GoULDEN), appropriate to the Mariowe celebration, and 
exhibiting excellent intentions with some accomplishment. 


Books, the 
Theatre, &c, 


THE SIGRI SCARE. 


a report which was so ingeniously set afloat on Mon- 
day, and which filled the newspapers on Tuesday 
morning, was in all respects a very good and typical speci- 
men of the holiday canard, and especially of that variety of 
the bird which is a Stock Exchange decoy. Not much effect 
seems to have been produced in any Bourse except that of 
Paris (with a slight echo at Vienna); but the countrymen 
of MM. Saccarp and GunpERMANN, who (especially the 
journalist variety of them) are probably the most addicted 
to bathing in the “black pool of agio” of any nation in 
Europe, appear to have indulged freely. To judge from 
the genuine tones of anger which mingle with the usual 
falsetto of French journalism on this occasion, it would 
appear that somebody was bitten, most probably in 
the attempt to bite. But that need trouble us very little ; 
it is much more interesting to examine the nature of 
the thing, and to profit by it politically. It must be 
admitted that the trap was scientifically constructed, 
and ingeniously pulled, and that the bird—not a pigeon, 
but a decoy of pigeons—rose very straight and strong. 
There had been a real scare about the Dardanelles incident, 
and, though the extravagant reports about Russian attempts 
on Constantinople (all the more extravagant that there is 
nothing really improbable in them) had not had much 
effect, they had helped to produce a proper sense of uneasi- 
ness. Thescare itself was precise, circumstantial. It began 
well with a general announcement, and then proceeded to 
artistic completeness of detail, and, above all, had a certain 
amount of apparently genuine support. It does not seem 
yet certain whether the alleged telegrams from consuls 
and others, principally Greek and actually near the spot, 
were genuine ; and, if genuine, whether the senders, were 
dupes, or had been “got at.” In England, of course, 
nobody believed it, and it had a very faint effect even on 
our rather nervous Stock Exchange, which has not quite 
collected itself after last year’s shocks. As one person, not 
ill informed, but, let us hope, too desponding, observed, 
“ Fortunately there is no reason for any such step; and, 
“ unfortunately, if there were, I doubt whether we have 
“ the pluck to take it.” 

The arguments which the invaluable Correspondent of 
the Z'iimes (who had just previously emitted moral reflec- 
tions on the equal inconvenience of being “clothed” in a 
mitre or a tricolour scarf) borrowed from or lent to an in- 
nominate politician are also interesting because, whether 
authentic or not, they are thoroughly genuine and fit in 
very well with others put forward by the French press 
itself. M. pe Biowitz’s friend thought it a kite sent up by 
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the cunning hand of Lord Sauispury, in order—first, to 
see what people would say about it; and, secondly, 
to suggest to persons concerned that, if there are such 
things as bowls, there are also such things as rubbers. 
In another mood the France proved to its own satis- 
faction that, if the English had not occupied Mitylene, 
they are just as much to blame because they made 
such a noise about the alleged violation of the Darda- 
nelles rules that they may justly be supposed capable 
of a rash act. After which it is not surprising to hear 
from other quarters that it is our fault for having such a 
big squadron in the Mediterranean. What need there 
five-and-twenty, ten, or five, when our interests and those 
of all the world are sufficiently safeguarded by the ships of 
Gonerit at Toulon and those of Recan at Sebastopol ! 
But there is no end to the eccentric arguments which have 
been brought forward in the matter, and there could be 
none to the comments, possibly amusing but not always 
profitable, which might be made thereon. What is most 
curious in this division of the matter is the slowness with 
which the Russian press seems to have taken note of the 
matter, or the completeness with which its comments were 
for this or that reason suppressed. They would have been, on 
the whole, perhaps, the most interesting of all, and certainly 
not the least instructive as to the origin of the rumour 
which is still unknown, but must have had official backing 
somewhere. 

It is perhaps most important and most interesting to ob- 
serve that these scares have been the prompt and the natural 
result of the rapprochement between France and Russia, and 
to contrast them with the almost entire absence of such 
scares which distinguished the period between the final 
settlement of the Triple Alliance and a few months ago. 
No contrast could be more curious and no deduction more 
obvious and certain than that which may be made from it. 
It is quite evident that everywhere, even in France, the 
Triple Alliance was recognized as a league of defence and 
of peace, that the Dual Alliance is recognized as one of 
offence and of war. And this little fact may be recom- 
mended to the consideration of those who, not content with 
asserting that it is not England’s business to go out of 
the way to make offensive alliances with anybody, which 
is true enough, endeavoured with all their force to 
= that England ought not to be friendly to the 

iple Alliance at all. That alliance, at its closest, was 
never the occasion for the slightest act on the part of 
any of the Powers concerned in it offensive to any other 
Power or threatening the peace of Europe. It may be 
an unlucky coincidence, but it is a coincidence, that, imme- 
diately after the ostentatious understanding between France 
and Russia, one actual attempt to encroach has been made 
by one of these Powers, while scares, justified to some extent 
by the boisterous language both of Russians and French- 
men, have succeeded each other as the waves of shadow go 
over the wheat. The inference is again clear. It is 
recognized that Germany, Austria, and Italy only want to 
keep what they have got. It is recognized that Russia 
and France want to get something they have not got, no 
matter what the something may be, and no matter what 
pretexts one, if not both, Powers may have for excusing the 
desire to get it. And when two Powers of this disposition 
lift up their banners for tokens, and roar in the midst of 
the congregation, the congregation, not unnaturally, gets a 
little anxious. 

Doubts have been raised in some quarters whether it was 
wise of the British Admiral to allow the drill, or the exer- 
cise, or the leave ashore, or whatever it-was which caused 
or occasioned all this pother. We cannot see any reason 
for finding fault with Lord Watrer Kerr. The practice 
has, we believe, been a regular one, with the full consent 
of the Turkish Government, and its omission at this par- 
ticular juncture would have been a proof, not so much of 
desire to avoid causing alarm as of a pusillanimous punctilio 
which would have done more harm than Whether 
M. ve Briowrrz’s anonymous friend drew the thread of his 
ingenuity finer than the staple of his judgment or not, 
it is by no means ill that people in general should be re- 
minded that England is a Mediterranean Power, that altera- 
tions in the balance of power in that sea concern her at least 
as much as, if not more, than they concern any one else, and 
that she is both accustomed and able to do a great part of 
the police of the seas in that direction. Indeed, this police 
has on divers and pretty recent occasions been rather con- 
spicuously abandoned to her by some Powers not altogether 
unconcerned in the present matter. Even English Radicals 


and anti-Jingoes have in the last week or two had to con- 
fess that the presence of Russian fleets mustering at their 
pleasure in the Archipelago would bring a new influence to 
bear on the general situation, which would necessitate no 
small reconsideration and readjustment. And though the 
actual reminder was, of course—if it was any way due to 
British action—accidental, and though we are very sorry 
that any Frenchman should have made a bad book on the 
Bourse in consequence, it will not have been an altogether 
unhappy thing if it has the effect of a reminder. “ And I— 
“1 too, was there,” Mr. CartyLe imagined the one recorded 
recipient of Freperick II1.’s bounty saying. “And we— 
“we too, are there,” might well be the legend, not in the 
least provocative or threatening, of a picture of the Sigri 
incident. 


TO THE ADDRESS OF PRINCE HENRI. 


ie there is any Frenchman in whom it is undignified, to 
use no stronger term, to seek for alittle cheap popu- 
larity by abuse of England, that Frenchman is a gentleman 
of the House of OrtEans. No Englishman would ask any 
member of that family to forget what he owes to his country 
because Louis Pmurrre, his children and grandchildren, 
have been received in this with something more than 
courtesy. Still, the recollection of what that reception has 
been should influence at least his manner when he feels 
bound to comment on our conduct. We are even of opinion 
that it should induce him to abstain from intervention in a 
quarrel, if any existed, except on the clear call of duty. 
Certainly it affords a good reason why he should not en- 
deavour to act the ugly part of makebate, when there is 
not only no quarrel, but when the two countries are on 
exceptionally friendly terms, and seek his opportunity in a 
difficulty which is common to them both. If Prince Henrr 
p’OrLEANS had paid proper attention to these considerations, 
he would not have written some equally silly and offensive 
passages in his recent letter to the Soleil. Unluckily the 
Prince, though a very young man, is an old offender in 
this way. He appears, to judge from certain remarks he 
thought fit to make in his account of his Indian journey, 
to have persuaded himself that the interest of his family 
and his own personal importance will be served if he poses 
before the world as a kind of M. Casasse DE CAsTILLONNES. 
This is his version of the Duke of Orteans’s ostentatious 
escapade, and it is not the most creditable of the two feats 
either in taste or in intelligence. Experience should have 
taught the House of Orteans, if they are capable of learn- 
ing, that they gain nothing by posing in easy ways as 
patriots and heroes. MM. Laur, and 
DérovutipE can beat Prince Henri with these weapons 
easily. He may also be reminded that these persons have 
this great advantage over him, that they are not gentlemen 
of a Royal House whose birth is a perpetual aggravation 
to their countrymen’s cult of equality, and, further, that 
their antics have made M. Canasse DE CASTILLONNES nearly 
as ridiculous in France as he is out of it. 


The Prince need not think that we attach any import- 
ance to his foolish effort to adapt the accusations of English 
treachery made by gutter-journalists in their comments on 
the disaster of the Cramret expedition to the relations of 
England and France in China. If the example he sets is 
followed by his countrymen, a very difficult position would 
become even more difficult. But it is long since France 
has taken its lead from any member of the House of ORLEANS. 
French politicians are well aware that they are not the 
dupes of England in China. Neither are they likely to ask 
themselves whether it would not be wiser in France to dis- 
trust the advice of England because it is profoundly inter - 
ested in Chinese affairs, and has friendly relations with the 
Chinese Government. To act in entire independence of 
England might suit the dignity of that “ honneur du dr-r-ra- 
“ peau francais” which supplies such an excellent excuse 
for newspaper rant ; but it would be the surest of all ways of 
entangling France in another Chinese war. With the fate 
of M. Ferry before their eyes, French politicians will hardly 
be so imprudent as to launch into another adventure in 
“ Yenfer jaune,” which has already cost so much. Chauvinist 
Frenchmen, princes or others, who clamour for any such 
enterprise would do well before taking up that cry to look 
at what is happening in Madagascar, The position of 
France in that island is in theory very strong, apd has been 
recognized by other nations. There is no China at hand to 
disturb it, yet the protectorate is absolutely barren. Some 
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Frenchmen have secured concessions from the Hova Govern- 
ment; but they find it quite impossible to obtain capital at 
home to work them with. The Hovas, though they have sub- 
mitted to the French claim to represent them abroad—an easy 
submission foracountry which has no foreign relations—refuse 
toallow of any interferenceintheirinternal affairs. The French 
protectorate is, in fact, little more than a show. Already 
the concessionnaires are clamouring for another expedition, 
and for the despatch of ten thousand men to Antananarivo. 
There is every sign that they will clamour to no purpose. 
Instead of soldiers, they receive good advice to follow the 
excellent example set by the English and Germans, who 
embark their own capital in a colony, and do not wait for 
the troops to go in front. In any case, they are told that 
they must not expect to see ten thousand conscript soldiers 
sent into the most difficult and pestilential mountain country 
in the world as long as the necessity of sending them can 
be decently avoided. Here is the whole history of French 
colonial enterprise in a nutshell, It has always grasped at 
protectorates and dominions on a vast scale, it has established 
political and military posts, but it has forgotten to lay any 
proper foundation of commerce or agriculture on which to 
support these imposing edifices, and after a time the mother- 
country grows tired of expense and trouble, Tonquin is, 
from all that can be heard of it, another and a worse 
Madagascar. It is swarming with “ Black Flags,” who find 
a refuge in China when chased. The only remedy for this 
which Prince Henri proposes is that the French should 
give refuge to Chinese rebels, and begin a policy of violent 
coercion towards the Tsung-li-Yamen ; that they should, in 
fact, weaken, or even break to pieces, the only authority in 
China with which it is possible to deal. Happily, the 
French Government appears to prefer the less heroic, but 
safer, policy of co-operation with England. 


If Prince Henri, and indeed all persons who make a 
business of parading their patriotism, will only consider it, 
there is a great deal of instruction in the ridiculous demon- 
stration of Wednesday evening in Paris. For the members 
of the House of Oreans the flurry was especially timely, 
because it shows that ranting at Germany pays much better 
with the stamp of persons who like rant than abuse of 
England. MM. Laur, Mittevoye, and Dérovutipe have 
succeeded in making a most characteristic demonstration 
over the performance of Lohengrin. For some time the 
pinchbeck patriotism of such persons as these has been 
allowed to make capital out of the singing of WacNer’s 
music, The excuse is singularly silly, for one at least of 
the German composer’s operas was sung a few years ago at 
Rouen without the slightest local opposition, and M. 
Lamoureux, who conducted on Wednesday, has played 
his music for years at weekly concerts. But the patriots 
of the gutter have been allowed to make the performance 
of one of his operas in the National Opera House a test 
case. To the great disgrace of successive Ministries, they 
have succeeded in postponing the singing of any of them in 
Paris more than once, to the openly-expressed indignation of 
sensible people. Atlastthe managementand their clients have 
decided to give M. Consrans the choice of either submitting 
to the dictation of a rabble or giving them a lesson. The 
result has been that, after delays which were, perhaps, acci- 
dental, Lohengrin was sung on Wednesday night. An 
audience such as Paris can collect on a field night has at 
last heard some of the most beautiful music written by any 
modern composer, adequately sung, and played in a house 
which is supported by the State largely for the express pur- 
pose of giving the best music in a manner worthy of the 
city which boasts itself, not quite idly, the capital of all the 
arts. In the meantime all the blatant tomfoolery of Paris 
was holding a function outside. The same sort of persons 
who first yelled “ A Berlin!” in 1870, and then when they 
had been marched to the camp at Chilons bellowed “A Paris!” 
on the approach of the Germans, shouted and bawled. The 
streets had to be cleared by soldiers and police. It was not 
difficult work, for the mob was as cowardly as it was noisy ; 
but the display was a sufficiently ignoble one. In the lan- 
guage of the Zimes’ Correspondent, which admits of 
no improvement, it was a “festival of disorder,” a 
“ humiliating attempt of a false patriotism concealing in- 
“ credible designs at social intimidation. It was the com- 
“ plete collection of all sccial corruptions.” M. pz Biowr1z 
is, perhaps, unduly favourable to what he calls the 
real population of Paris, which he says has “let this army 
“of disorder, which the whip of Boulangism has excited 
“ and organized, kick its heels about all by itself—an army 
“ ready to rush on France, divide the spoils, and bring the 


“ country to the ground, after having exhausted it, like a 
“corpse slashed and quivering. The true France has 
“ turned its head away this time with disgust.” No wonder, 
for it is a gruesome picture. For our part, we should say 
that the true France, which has unluckily more sense than 
courage, has at last, when it was sure of ample police pro- 
tection, plucked up heart of grace and madea stand against 
the dictation of a mob. If it had shown a little more courage 
before, it would have escaped several ridiculous adventures, 
The true France would do well to remember before boasting 
of its virtue that, if it had been a little firmer before, it 
might have brought the army described in M. pe Biow:rz’s 
whirling metaphors to order long ago. But that army of 
disorder has been allowed to run riot, and no wonder it 
has ended in believing that it could do what it pleased. We 
commend it and its performances to gentlemen who pule 
about the duping of France by its wicked neighbours, and 
advertise themselves by forcible feeble rant about “ l’honneur 
“ du d-r-r-rapeau F-r-r-rrangais.” 


THE MARLOWE COMMEMORATION, 


unveiling of the Memorial to 
Martowe by Mr. Henry Irvine was attended by the 
ceremonial observances that are proper to so interesting an 
occasion. The circumstances were altogether propitious, 
The Mayor of Canterbury and a large gathering of the 
inhabitants of the city were invited, with a goodly number 
of the subscribers to the Memorial, representing literature, 
art, and the stage. The conjunction was certainly a very 
suflicient answer to certain desponding critics of the move- 
ment, now happily realized in Mr. OnsLow Forp’s admirable 
work. They were met, as Mr. Irvine remarked, to honour 
a great memory and to repair a great omission. The meet- 
ing was deservedly successful, as its object was eminently 
worthy of recognition. Other great names there are among 
English poets—sufticiently numerous, indeed, to inspire the 
enthusiasm of extension lecturers and the skill of sculptors 
for many a year- -that may justly claim the like honour that 
has been accorded to Martowe. But of all those illus- 
trious dead, the greatest is CuristropnHeER Martowe. He 
was the first, the only, herald of Suakspeare. He was 
the father of the great family of English dramatic poets, 
and a lyrical poet of the first order among Elizabethans, 
He was the first poet, as Mr. Invinc happily remarked, 
“ who employed with a master hand the greatest instru- 
“ ment of our literature.” The blank verse of Faustus and 
the Jew of Malta, though prophetic of SHaksPEARE, is as 
individual as that of SHaKspEaRE, or of Jonson, or of 
Minton. The magic of his “ mighty line” holds us, just 
as it held Jonson. The productions of successive masters 
of blank verse during two centuries have in no sense 
weakened our impression of the opulence of colour and 
power and music that distinguish the verse of Martowe. 
This peculiar claim to eminence was rightly enlarged upon 
by Mr. Irvine in his eloquent address. MARrtLowe it was 
who “first wedded the harmonies of the great organ of 
“blank verse,” and he it was who “first captured the 
“ majestic rhythms of our tongue.” The majestic rhythms 
of which Mr. Irvine spoke are not only of Martowe’s 
making, but they have remained his to this day. If his 
blank verse is something vitally distinct from all other, the 
rhymed verse of //ero and Leander is not less absolutely 
individual. Mar.owe’s share of this “ Muswan story” 
does not differ from Cuapman’s more completely than it 
differs from al] other examples of rhymed heroic verse in 
English poetry. But this, of course, is but a truism to all 
true ears, though perhaps not altogether superfluous to 
recall, when to other ears—the ear of the 7'imes, for ex- 
ample—it seems that the versification of Keats's Lndy- 
mion was directly derived from Mariowe's and 
Leander. Mr. Irvine, however, judiciously abstained from 
dealing with such persuasive signs of the awakened public 
interest in the poetic works of MaRLowse. 


With regard to the stage writings of the Canterbury 

t Mr. Irvine's attitude was not less judicious. He was 
proud to remember that Martowe's work, like SuaKsrPeare’s, 
was written primarily for the stage, and that there is ex- 
cellent ground for supposing the author of 7amburlaine to 
have been himself an actor. But Mr. Irvine did not 
promise a revival of Hdward II. or the Jew of Malta, He 
was very guarded in expressing his opinion of the dramatic 
qualities of Martowe’s plays, and he was provokingly silent 
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concerning the total banishment of those plays from the 
stage. To a student of SuaksrearRE and an actor of 
Mr. Irvine's eminence, these questions must have proved 
tempting. The occasion might be held to warrant, if not a 
confession of faith in the present times, some candid 
comparative criticism. From Martowe to Massrncer, all 
the successful dramatists were poets, and no one so 
much as dreamed that matters dramatic would ever be 
otherwise. Mr. Irvine did not attempt to show how far it 
has profited the stage to be ministered to by dramatists 
who are not poets. He was content to leave untouched 
this delicate theme. Graceful reference was made by Mr. 
Gossg, in sketching the origin and progress of the MarLowE 
Memorial Fund, to the support the movement received from 
actors. They were from the first most helpful and hopeful 
in the cause. Mr. Irvrna’s speech at Canterbury was the 
last, though by no means the least, of his many valuable 
services, and fitly crowned the successful efforts of the 
Committee. Mr. Frepertck Rocers, the secretary to the 
Fund, and one of the originators of the Memorial, spoke in 
appropriate terms of the distinctive qualities of Martowe’s 
work. He rightly recognized in the poet something more 
than the precursor of Suaksreare. In his short career, as 
Mr. Rogers observed, Mariowe inspired a new spirit 
into English poetry. His verse is charged with that 
“ fine madness” which, as Drayton says, “ rightly should 
“ possess the poet’s brain.” The ancient theory of “ posses- 
“ sion” was justified in him. We do not require to be told 
that he was one of the poets who “ never blotted,” and his 
verse defies the over-busy toil of those who would analyse 
the secret sources of its influence. Few poets there are 
whose work is so little suggestive of the Jonsonian maxim, 
“A good poet’s made, as well as born.” Some dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed with regard to the site of the 
Martowe Memorial. But the grounds for discontent seem 
to us to be entirely unsound. In this matter, as in the 
constitution of their Committee, and the choice of their 
sculptor, the subscribers are sincerely to be congratulated. 


“SWEET AUBURN.” 


wh are our villages being depleted of their agri- 
cultural population, and what is the cause of the 
“ depressed ” and “ deplorable ” condition of the remnant that 
are left? Is it “along of ” the squire, or the parson, or the 
farmer, or all three! Is it because there is a ditliculty in 
getting land for allotments or plots of ground for Noncon- 
formist chapels? Or is it because local authorities have not 
yet compulsorily acquired the whole of the soil in their dis- 
tricts, and let it out in small holdings to the labourers? 
Or because the State has not expropriated the landlords and 
substituted for them a class of yeomen-farmers occupying 
from thirty to three hundred acres? Or, finally, is it be- 
cause life in the country is what a well-known member of 
the territorial aristocracy would have described as “ dayvlish 
“ dull,” and there is not enough of draughts and bagatelle and 
magic-lanterns to relieve its tedium? All these answers to 
his own question are expressly or implicitly suggested by 
the truly delightful Special Commissioner of the Daily 
News, who for something like a month past has been on 
tour through some of the Home and Midland counties 
interviewing Hopce, examining Hopce’s temporal master, 
and dialectically fencing with Hopce's spiritual pastor— 
that is when the sheep and shepherd belong, or at any 
rate when the latter belongs, to the Church of England. 
The Commissioner’s suggested answers, however, are a 
mere drop in the ocean of replies which our respected 
contemporary has called from its uncommissioned corre- 
spondents. These have plunged into the discussion with 
astonishing zeal ; though with a zeal but very rarely accord- 
ing, we will not say to knowledge—for most of them are 
experts in their way—but to common sense, and to that 
controlling and revising judgment without which the in- 
formation of all the specialists in the world is nothing 
worth. Among them, of course, we have had the Land 
Nationalization gentry—devotees of a fad which had its 
brains knocked out nearly a score of years ago by Mr, 
Fawcett, but still displays a dogged intrusiveness which 
would have put Banquo’s ghost to shame; and these 
have, as usual, and by dint of religiously eschewing arith- 
metic, pointed out in triumph that the one way to secure 
agricultural and therewith national prosperity is for the 
State to purchase the land with money borrowed at a 


certain rate of interest, and to let it at a lower rate of interest 
to the community. We, of course, assume that they adopt 
the “ insanity ” and not the “robbery” horn of the dilemma 
presented by Mr. Giapstone to Mr. Seymour Keay, whose 
own choice in the matter has not yet been announced ; but, 
as we have said, by careful avoidance of arithmetic they 
manage to leave their selection in doubt. 


It would be hopeless to attempt anything like an abstract 
of this voluminous correspondence, from which moreover 
we are bound to say that nothing very practical has so far 
emerged. There is more prorit to be derived from the 
application of a somewhat different kind of analysis to the 
principal witness himself. For it is with English labourers— 
though, no doubt, in a much less marked degree—as with 
Irish tenant-farmers, or, indeed, with the poor anywhere 
and of all callings ; they are desirous that the civil-spoken 
gentleman who takes such an interest in their welfare 
should, on the whole, hear what he expects to hear, and is 
evidently trying to draw out. Hence the “personal equa- 
“tion” of the civil-spoken gentleman is one of the most 
material of questions, and in the case of Our Special Com- 
missioner it is both interesting and amusing to study, You 
would not naturally expect that an emissary sent on circuit 
round the villages as a sort of mischief-maker “in eyre,” 
entrusted with the duty of setting by the ears the two 
neighbours who have always divided, and always must 
divide, the rural districts between them—you would not, 
we say, expect, in a general way, that any one charged 
with and capable of adequately discharging this disagreeable 
mission would have much of the genial, or indeed of the 
human, element in his nature. Yet Our Special Commis- 
sioner, on the whole, leaves the impression upon us that he is 
not otherwise than bon diable au fond. He was evidently 
not on bad terms with the local clergy. Some of them, 
clearly, did not dislike him, in spite of the business on 
which he came ; and now and then he lets slip a timid in- 
dication or two that he has not the proper hatred of them. 
There are even signs that, were it not for his stern sense of 
duty to his employers, he would now and then forgive a 
vicar for not being a Nonconformist. But it is when he 
has to “ pull himself together,” and to remember that he 
came down to spirit up the agricultural labourer against 
the squire and the parson, that he is at his funniest. His 
narrative of Miss Brooke's attempt—on the principle, 
generally, it must be owned, disappointing, of seule je ferai le 
bonheur demon peuple—to provide the inhabitants of Combe 
with a village-club is inimitable. You see throughout it 
that he is quite conscious that, whatever the wisdom or 
otherwise of the lady's efforts may have been, the 
conduct of the villagers was as abominable as only 
the conduct of the English rustic can be when the vague 
discontent of the day has turned the milk of his simple 
nature sour. They refused their assent as copyholders to a 
grant to her of the site originally chosen for the club ; and 
when she built it upon adjoining land purchased by her for 
the purpose, they held aloof from the scheme, and dis- 
couraged assistance to it, on the alleged ground of their 
suspicion that when the lease of the building had run out 
she would go and live in it herself. A Nonconformist 
villager, who believed that it would ruin the chapel-going 
youth of the district by its encouragement of bagatelle, 
had gone by night and sawn down some posts which had 
been tentatively placed on the coveted bit of ground, and 
“ other saviours of society had gone during the hours of 
“ darkness and smashed in the patent ventilators.” It is 
admitted by Our Special that the vulgar suspicion was, on 
the face of it, unfounded ; that the building would be far 
from easy to convert into a convenient dwelling-house, 
but that it was in fact “a handsome and quite unique little 
“ village club.” Still “the firm stand taken by the in- 
“ habitants” must be officially described as a gratifying 
“ manifestation of spirit in one respect, though in another 
“unfortunate and mistaken.” Al! that the institution 
now wants is, he (officially) thinks, “a democratic committee 
“ of management,” but Miss Brooke, he tells us, though 
she took the suggestion with the utmost amiability, “ is 
“ contemplating the appointment of a committee which will 
“ not be popular in the sense of being a committee of the 
“ people, who are themselves to use the club,” and some of 
whom, it may be as well to remember, had smashed the 
patent ventilators. Our Special, here becoming an official 
again, thinks that Miss Brooke may not unnaturally feel 
that, as she has created the place for a definite object, it 
cannot be expected of her that she shall hand it over to 
those who may possibly set about thwarting that purpose. 
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ae we for our part think it not unnatural to agree with 
im. 

The editorial comments on the correspondence are not 
particularly enlightening. We are told that it establishes 
the fact that the possession of land in small patches by 
labourers pays the proprietor, arrests the progress of 
rural depopulation, and results in profit to the com- 
munity, by encouraging the most productive form of agri- 
culture. Inasmuch, however, as the writer adds that the 
operation of the Allotments Act of 1887—which, according 
to Sir Micnar. Hicks Beacn, who ought to know, has 
already created one hundred thousand new allotments—has 
been “so slight, spasmodic, and fragmentary as not to 
“appreciably influence the agricultural problem,” one is 
a little inclined to doubt the eflicacy of his remedy. 
For it thus appears that you can actually put as many 
as one hundred thousand labourers in “ possession of 
“land in small patches,” without apparently “ arrest- 
“ing the progress of rural depopulation” to any 
appreciable extent, or producing any perceptible “ profit to 
“the community by encouraging the most productive form 
“of agriculture.” Perhaps, however, the “ Amusements 
“ Burean,” which ought to be established, we are told, in 
every village, will do the business; and although the 
labourer is at present a “slave” to the squire and the 
parson, and though he ought to migrate, and may be 


-expected to migrate, into the towns out of rural districts 


in which benevolent people build village clubs for him 


against his will, yet, if you could only show him a conjuring 


performance or a magic-lantern now and then, or get up a 
dance once or twice a week in villages where the Noncon- 
formist minister is liberal-minded enough not to think 


dancing wicked, he might be content to remain where he is 


—until Mr. GiapstonE comes to his own again. That 
seems to be about the sum and substance of the Radical 
organ’s policy on this matter—a policy which may be 
described as a kind of sordid reproduction, half 
plagiarism and half travestie, of the “ Young Eng- 
“land” ideas of half a century ago. One slight 
drawback to it, from any but the Radical point of view, is 
that its chances of success presuppose either the actual or 
immediate return of Mr. GuapstoxE to power. For, if the 
Gladstonians’ own account of the temper which they have 
industriously cultivated in the agricultural mind be the 
true one, if the English labourer has really been trans- 
formed under their industrious tuition into the cantankerous, 
suspicious, and ill-conditioned creature that they proudly 
represent him to be, it is quite clear that, except at a 
moment when he is actually appropriating, or immedi- 
ately about to appropriate, the belongings of somebody 
else, he will never again know what contentment means. 


NEWSPAPER POLITICS AND HISTORY. 


E have heard, and are hearing, and shall for a long 
time, no doubt, hear a good deal about the free school. 

Why not the free newspaper? The injustice of imposing 
upon a man political functions for which political knowledge 
is necessary, without at the same time supplying him 
gratuitously with the means of acquiring that knowledge, 
must be obvious to every one who will reflect on the 
principles which lie at the bottom of much recent legisla- 
tion. We recommend the free newspaper as a new plank 
in the Gladstonian platform. It is just the thing for Sir 
Grorce Trevetyan. He seems to have some difficulty in 
keeping himself afloat, and we throw this plank out to him. 
In the newspapers of this country day and night schools 
have for a long time been open at fees varying like those of 
the Board and voluntary schools from sixpence to fourpence, 
threepence, and a penny. Why should not the fee to the 
extent of a penny at least be abolished, and every voter be 
supplied gratuitously with his favourite organ, or with the 
means of deducting a penny from his payment for one of 
the more highly priced journals? We have no authority for 
saying that Mr. GoscuEn is contemplating a scheme of this 
kind, still less for intimating that it will form a part of his 
very next Budget. But the Conservatives have the habit 
of picking up principles which the Liberals have let 
drop, and of turning Liberal professions into Tory prac- 
tice; and what has happened before may happen again 
unless our Gladstonian friends are wary. There is cer- 
tainly no defect of teachers. The spangled heavens 
of the hymn, a shining frame, did not more abound in 
didactic luminaries. The unwearied Swn—not, indeed, 


from day to day ; for, in deference perhaps to our climate, 
it shines only once a week—does its great master’s praise 
display with a sevenfold energy. Soon as the evening 
shades prevail, and even earlier, the Star takes up the 
wondrous tale, and there is a perfect chorus of voices not 
always suggestive of harmony in the spheres. 

There is one condition, however, of this free or assisted 
newspaper education on which it will be necessary to insist. 
Teaching in Board and other schools helped by the State 
or out of the rates is usually in the hands of certified (or, 
as the barbarous English of the Education Office has it, 
certificated) masters. There is an army of inspectors whose 
business, or a part of whose business, it is to see that the 
teachers are fit for their work. If the school principle is 
to be applied to newspapers, the same condition would have 
to be insisted on there. If our masters are to be educated, 
our schoolmasters cannot be left in complete ignorance. 
The principle would have to be applied with leniency, 
and perhaps restricted to the future, or a good many 
worthy people—sub-editors, contributors, and even here 
and there an editor—would find themselves obliged to 
betake themselves to some new branch of industry. Let 
us take an example. An English journalist ought to 
know something about the office of Prime Minister in this 
country. Yet we find an evening paper, in a kind of 
shame-faced apology for corruption as it exists in Canada, 
comparing the principle of payment of members with the 
double salary which it supposes to be drawn by Lord 
Sarispury in his twofold capacity of Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary. Through a little chink you may see a 
whole world ; and this casual allusion to Lord Sauispury’s 
salary as Premier betrays a strange conception of our 
constitutional system and the historic process by which 
it has become what it is. Where is the office of the 
Prime Minister? What is its proper designation? What 
is the salary which he receives? The saying has become a 
commonplace that a Prime Minister is unknown to the law 
and Constitution of England. The resolutions directed 
against WALPOLE and the disclaimer of Lord NortH are too 
well known to be quoted. As regards the spirit of the 
Constitution, as distinguished from the letter of the law, 
the saying is a paradox. But it remains true that the 
office of Prime Minister is not a separate office. It is the 
precedency given to a Minister of the Crown, who is a 
Minister of the Crown as holding some other office, usually, 
though not necessarily, that of First Lord of the Treasury. 
Sometimes the Prime Minister has been both First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Did Mr. 
GuapsTonE, who revived this practice after nearly forty 
years’ desuetude, hold three offices and receive three sala- 
ries? He held two offices and received two salaries, or, a 
a salary and a half. The head of the Treasury, then, as the 
Foreign Minister now, was First Minister in the order 
of precedence—primus inter pares. As to the general 
argument that people who are tempted by a salary smaller 
than the earnings of the lowest-paid profession—smaller, 
that is to say, than they can live upon—are likely to be 
superior to all other temptation, to state it is to refute. 
If members are to be paid at all, pay them well first, and 
pension them for life afterwards, and they may be superior 
to corruption. This in passing. 

When the free newspaper is established, it may be fairly 
required that the journalist who takes advantage of the 
grant shall know what the oflice of Prime Minister of 
England is, and what are the conditions on which it is held. 
A Board schoolmaster who knew as little of any subject 
which he professed to teach would hold his post on very 
insecure tenure. 

Lord Saispury is a favourite topic just now with 
men of light and leading articles. A French journal 
has given a very striking picture of this man of two offices 
and two salaries. In France he is a man also of two 
houses, which, considering his two salaries, he can well 
afford to be. Besides the Chalet Cecil, near Dieppe, Lord 
Sauispury has recently acquired a cottage at Villefranche, 
overlooking the Mediterranean. Partisan though he te 
politically of the Triple Alliance, Lord Sauispury in his 
personal character submits to the charm of the sweet 
enemy, France. It does not occur to the Figaro that Lord 
Sarispury has posted himself on a rock overlooking the 
Mediterranean in order to keep watch on the designs of 
France, and to direct the movements of the associated 
English and Italian navies in time of danger. The 
mysterious disguise in which Lord Sa.ispury has been 
detected confirms this idea of sinister projects. In the 
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intervals of business in London “you see alight at 
“the Villefranche railway station a tall strong man, 
“his soft felt hat drawn well over the forehead, and 
“a pipe in his mouth—a sort of peasant of the Danube 
“ of florid complexion.” Ex-President Batmacepa’s make- 
up as the drunken Americar sailor was not more per- 
fect. Reading this description of Lord Sauissury, pipe 
in mouth and of florid complexion, one cannot but feel some 
misgiving as to Sir Gzorce Lewis's doctrine of the exclu- 
sive value of contemporary testimony to facts. If he had 
lived he might have written a treatise on the Incredibility 
of Later English History, as a pendant to his negative 
treatise on the Credibility of Early Roman History. In 
fact, as often as not, contemporary testimony is contem- 
porary lying or slandering, while tradition embodying a 
deeply made and persistent impression probably represents 
a real event. Mr. Borriy’s studies in later Roman history 
led him, it may be remembered, to be as incredulous of it 
as Sir Gzorce Lewis was of the earlier period. He could 
not make up his mind whether to believe all of it or none, 
or half; and, if half, which half. The same scepticism 
besets the readers of the contemporary history of the news- 
writers. We ourselves have grave doubts as to Lord 
SaisBurRy’s pipe, which may be referred to the collection 
of curiosities which contains Mr. Bricut’s eye-glass, never 
worn except in the cartoons of Punch, and other inventions 
of contemporary testimony. 


THE CANADIAN SCANDALS. 


ip ~ Reports of the Committee of the Parliament at 
Ottawa, which has investigated the charges against Sir 
Hector Lancevin and the others arising out of it, have 
nothing new to tell. Readers of the very copious reports 
in the 7imes must have foreseen for some time past both 
that there would be two reports, and in what respect they 
would differ. The majority of the Committee, who are all 
Sir Hecror Lancevin’s personal and party friends, have 
exonerated him from direct participation in the frauds. 
The minority, who are his enemies, have found that he 
was guilty of corruption. A division of this kind was in- 
evitable, and we may candidly add that it would have oc- 
curred in this country in those times of “ aristocratic 
“ corruption ” when such charges were made here and were 
investigated by Parliament. If the majority could have 
made their finding more favourable to Sir Hector Lancevin, 
they would certainly have doneso. Unluckily for him, the 
utmost they could do did not go beyond saying that there 
is no satisfactory evidence that he has taken money 
corruptly. What evidence there is against him is in the 
statement of Murrny, who was the colleague of the 
McGreevy brothers in their dirty work. Now Murruy, 
who is an Irish-American, had emigrated from New York 
to Canada with 50,000 dollars of trust money, and is not 
therefore a person whose bare word is acceptable evidence. 
Sir Hector’s friends naturally made the most of the tainted 
character of this witness. His enemies, on the other hand, 
are hardly to be blamed if they have been satisfied of his 
guilt by the undeniable fact that he has been for years on 
the most intimate terms with Mr. T. McGreevy, who, 
in league with his brother R. McGreevy and this same 
Murray, has been the active manager of the corruption 
now revealed. The old rule that a man is to be judged 
by his friends may be fairly cited by his political opponents 
when they have a chance. When the person accused has 
been for a long time a Minister, when glaring abuses have 
been committed in his department, when he has been on 
intimate terms with and under pecuniary obligations to the 
manager of these abuses, the occasion for applying the old 
saw is irresistibly tempting. 

The story as told by the Canadian Correspondent of the 
Times is more amusing and complete than the Reports of 
the Committee. It is peculiarly amusing that at the begin- 
ning there were three Lrish-Americans. Lord Jersry has 
just protested at Sydney against the unfair criticism of 
“ scribbling globe-trotters ” who have lately found fault with 
Australia. The Governor of New South Wales has repeated 
that useful phrase—you cannot bring an indictment 
against a whole nation—which, together with a dozen 
or so others we could name, would work up so handily 
into a tritical essay on politics. As the Irish have never 
accepted this doctrine themselves, it is not unfair to point 
out that wherever there is an Irish-American there is 


corruption, and that wherever there is corruption, in 
America, there is an Irish-American. In this case the 
story has quite a familiar ring. Mr. Tuomas McGreevy 
was a politician, and Mr. Ropert McGreevy was a man of 
business without capital. The firm of Larkin ConnoLiy 
& Co. (there is something Irish in that name) took Mr. 
Rosert as partner on the strength of his relationship to 
Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Murrny from New York joined in, and 
a great deal of profitable business was done with the 
Government, by the help of Sir Hecror LaNGEvIN’s name. 
Nice sums of money were divided by Mr. Tomas and Mr. 
Rosert McGreevy. At last (it was all so Irish) there was 
a family quarrel. Mr. Roperr peached on Mr. THomas to 
a Mr. Tarte, who made it all public, and the result has been 
the Canadian scandals. Mr. Tarte, who is or was a Con- 
servative, found it necessary to combine with the Liberal 
Opposition before he could get a hearing—his own party 
chiefs having wisely endeavoured to suppress the inquiry 
at the beginning. The Opposition politicians who helped 
him have not made much profit out of their public zeal. 
As soon as revelations became popular, they began to be 
made on both sides. The Chaleur Bay Railway scandal 
was played against the Larkin Connotty & Co. frauds; 
and Mr. Mercier at Quebec is as badly smirched as Sir 
Hector Lancevin at Ottawa. In this case a claim against 
the provincial Government was only satisfied when the 
claimants agreed to divide with Mr. Ernest Pacaup, who 
is editor of Mr. Mercrer’s paper. Here a direct charge of 
pocketing money is brought against Mr. Mercier. But 
these are old stories at Quebec, where the French Canadian 
seems, on the showing of his own countrymen, to have 
nothing to learn from the Irish-American. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province is taking steps to have this matter 
raked out at least as completely as the other. 


These two chief examples do not by any means exhaust 
the list of charges. Indeed, it would be strange if they 
did. There is a Spanish proverb which asks what is to be 
expected of the lay brother when the abbot plays dice? Of 
course all kinds of smaller people have followed the example 
set them by Ministers, Buyers for the State have extorted 
“new hats” from contractors and dependents have been 
provided for at the public expense. We do not wish to 
offend in the manner denounced by Lord Jersey. So we 
will not bring an indictment against all the Canadians. 
There is nothing new in all this—nothing which was not 
rampant in England not so very long ago, nothing which 
is not flagrant in Russia to-day. Only it used to be said 
that corruption was the natural weakness of an oligarchical 
or monarchical Government. Now we learn that it can be 
every whit as bad in the most approved brand-new demo- 
cratic communities—which is a pleasing piece of knowledge 
to have at hand as answer to some eloquence we occasion- 
ally hear. 


VANDALISM IN PADDINGTON, 


Ox of the prettiest and one of the most important open 
spaces in the north-west of London is threatened with 
destruction of a peculiarly wanton kind. At the point 
where Maida Vale becomes the Edgware Road the Regent’s 
Park Canal emerges westward from its long tunnel, and 
runs, an open stretch of water, through Paddington and 
Westbourne Park. Its course for about one-third of a 
mile is straight between Blomfield Road and Maida Hill 
Villas ; it then opens out into a large, lakelike triangle, 
from the southern extremity of which descends the Pad- 
dington branch, while from the western corner the canal 
pursues its way towards Westbourne Park. Between 
Edgware Road and the Warwick Road bridge there is, 
therefore, a considerable extent of water, lined by the tow- 
ing-path, and forming on the map a bottle-shaped open area 
which is a particularly valuable lung for this part of London. 
But this area is not merely open, it is exceedingly pretty. 
The borders of it are either lined by trees, or have foliage 
close to them in the gardens of the contiguous houses. 
There is a wooded island in the centre of the broad trian- 
gular lake, and the aspect of the whole, especially from the 
bridges, is singularly picturesque. The house in which 
Rosert Brown1xe lived for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury lies near the southern shore of it, and commands one 
of its most agreeable views. 

This pretty corner of London has altered but little in 
the course of seventy years. It still remains very much 
what it was when Byron wrote :—“ There would be nothing 
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“to make the canal of Venice more poetical than this in 
“ Paddington were it not for its artificial adjuncts.” The 
view of the water, and of the island with its beautiful clump 
of trees, is nowhere hidden from the view of the passer-by. 
On the south a low wall, on the north a still less obstruc- 
tive railing or fence, protect the enthusiast from the danger 
of tumbling in. It is this railing, in fact, which, if we 
may believe a Correspondent of the Standard, has led to 
the act which is now being perpetrated. The fence has 
been allowed to fall into disrepair, and a dispute has arisen 
between the Canal Company and the Vestry as to the 
responsibility of repairing it. According to the statement 
of our contemporary—a statement which has been allowed 
to pass unchallenged—it is in consequence of this dispute, 
and to revenge itself upon the Vestry, that the Company 
has resolved to raise a huge hoarding ten feet six inches in 
height along the entire northern shore of this piece of water, 
from Edgware Road to the bridge. The eastern portion 
of this unsightly and monstrous erection is already com- 
pleted, and made ready before and behind to receive 
advertisements. Our readers may judge, by a personal 
inspection of this portion of the hoarding, what the effect 
will be when it is prolonged for half a mile. 

The moment for perpetrating this outrage upon the in- 
habitants of Paddington has been cleverly chosen. At the very 
moment when the greater part of the influential householders 
of the neighbourhood are out of town this hoarding is hurried 
up; by the time they return it will be to find their pros- 
pect finally and completely disfigured. The idea of running 
a strip of advertising medium through the heart of this 
little oasis or water-garden would be shocking enough if the 
hoarding were but three or four feet high. ‘To make it ten 
feet six in height is to inflict as severe a blow on the 
healthiness as on the charm of the district. We are at a 
loss to understand how even one of those irresponsible 
entities which have “ no body to be kicked and no soul to 
“be damned” should have had the temerity to propose 
such an act of vandalism. We are still more amazed that 
the Paddington Vestry should have permitted the work 
to be even begun. Unless we are misinformed, however, 
this Vestry, glad to be rid of the paltry expense of the 
maintenance of the railing, is turning a deaf ear to all the 
complaints: of the inhabitants. We cannot, however, but 
believe that, when the ground landlords realize the immense 
depreciation of the value of adjacent property which will 
be the instant result of the prolongation of this horror, they 
will unite to force the Vestry to action. Trees and pretty 
vistas and fresh air may mean nothing in Paddington ; but 
surely there is still a virtue in rents and taxes. 


AGITATORS’ LOGIC. 


T would be uncharitable to suppose that the people 
who spoke of the “ logic” of the man Bruce were 
using the word in its proper sense. What they probably 
meant—at least ought to have meant—was, that his logic 
was quite as good as that of other agitators. Bruce, who 
is all but forty years old, and therefore ought to know 
better, in company with one Henry Primmer, who is 
twenty-six, and therefore quite old enough to have no 
excuse for being such a fool, smashed a window in Mr. 
Benson’s shop on Ludgate Hill. They said that they 
committed this very common offence by way of proving that 
the world is out of joint. Of course they prove nothing 
of the kind; but the smashing of windows is a rather 
favourite way of arguing with disputants of the more 
wrong-headed kind. When a shopman is dismissed from 
his place, he is very apt to break the windows just to 
show that he has been unfairly treated. When these two 
commonplace offenders were brought into Court, Bruce, 
who did the talking, maintained, in a speech of great 
length, that the nature of things justified him in de- 
stroying Mr. Benson’s property. The demonstration was 
this. Bruce himself, and Primer is apparently of his 
opinion, believes in collective ownership po equal distribu- 
tion. As he has observed that ownership is not sufficiently 
collective, and that things are not distributed in equal pro- 
portions, he naturally broke Mr. Benson’s windows. There 
are persons to whom the connexion of cause and effect 
between Bruce's observation and his acts is not obvious. 
The Recorper is one of them. He sentenced the eloquent 
Bruce and his disciple Prumer to six months’ hard labour, 
remarking at the same time that the philosopher had left 


out the most important part of the whole matter, because 
he had not shown how the breaking of Mr. Benson’s windows 
would in any way forward his (Bruce’s) arguments. But 
the prisoner was ready with an answer. He replied that 
his object had not been to enforce arguments which he, with 
natural partiality, thinks unanswerable. He smashed the 
windows because “ the necessity of the time” drove him to 
an act of desperation. Since the time does not supply Bruce 
with work—as it does not, he denies the right of the State to 
inflict penalties on him for offences against the law. This 
was Bruce's triumphant logical position, and we do not 
suppose that he will consider himself as having been fairly 
driven from it by such a brutal form of argument as a 
sentence to six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

For our own part, we see nothing exceptionably absurd in 
Bruce's oratory. He said nothing which has not been said 
again and again, with applause from Cardinals and Dissent- 
ing ministers, by labour leaders. Politicians have used 
exactly the same kind of logic for years. The chapel bell has 
become nauseous by repetition ; but, except that it was u ed 
as the figurative description of crimes incomparably more 
serious than the breaking of windows, it does not differ in 
the least from Bruce's patter phrases. The high-strung 
young Democrats who became famous during the dock 
strike habitually said the same sort of thing, and were 
greatly applauded by the Carprnat, the Dissenting minis- 
ters, and a variety of gushing emotional persons. The 
doctrine that the existence of one wrong justifies the 
committing another, and the natural consequence of this 
doctrine—namely, that the mere belief that such and such 
things are wrong justifies riot or arson or any other 
breach of the law—had been heard of before Bruce and 
Primmer were sentenced by the Recorper. They only 
illustrated this doctrine and this belief in a manner at 
once conveniently absurd and comparatively harmless. In 
fact, Bruce and Primer are by no means the most 
pestilent agitators with whom we have had to deal, 
though they have incurred an exceptionally heavy punish- 
ment, while their fellow-agitators have managed so well 
for themselves as to get off scot-free. Their want of 
cunning is even rather an argument in their favour. If 
Bruce, instead of breaking the window himself in company 
with Primer, had joined his friend in advising an angry 
crowd to express their indignation by breaking windows on 
Ludgate Hill, they would have got off unmolested ; and yet 
they would only have been more cowardly and not less 
criminal than they were. As the RecorpEr, who saw the 
man, rather went out of his way to express his belief that 
Bruce was sincere in his ridiculous opinions, it is even 
quite possible that he is one of the victims of the sleek 
self-seeking rascals who have grown fat within the last few 
years by the trade of labour leader. As for these persons, 
they abstain from acts which will get them into prison—at 
least more than once. One imprisonment is a good adver- 
tisement, and it may be that Bruce has made the calculation, 
as other heroes have done before him. If so, he will be 
out in time to figure as a delegate at next year’s Trade- 
Union Congress. He will not be at all misplaced there 
since the New Unionism has gained the upper hand, 
and may even be useful, since he seems to have 
the makings in him of a democrat even more highly 
strung than other highly-strung democrats. Bruce, 
who holds that society should provide him with a 
moderately comfortable subsistence, is just the sort of man 
to vote for the payment of members, and to call upon all 
British workmen to subscribe a fund for the handsome 
maintenance of labour candidates. This year the Congress, 
though it has been ready enough to vote that members 
should be paid, has shown the utmost firmness in refusing 
to put its hand in its own pocket for the benefit of friends 
of the people who would like to be paid members. Perhaps 
if the highly-strung had a little of Brucr’s devotion, they 
might melt this obduracy. We at least should like to see 
the experiment made. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH AT KEEVIL. 


aes was a great deal of very sound and excellent 
doctrine in the speech delivered the other day at Keevil 
by Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacn. Whether, besides being 
sound and excellent, it is very profitable for these times, or 
at least whether those who most need it seem most likely 
to profit by it, is another question. It will occur, perhaps, 
to some of us, on reading the admonitory passages of the 
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speech, that they might have been with advantage embodied 
in a sort of concio ad concilium, and delivered at one of the 
Cabinet meetings held a little after Whitsuntide. Of this, 
however, presently. Let us in the meantime congratulate 
the Presipent of the Boarp of Trapg on the admirable 
good sense of his remarks on the subject of the agricultural 
labourer, of his real as compared with his rhetorical lot, of 
the boons and blessings which are promised him, and by 
whom, of his chance of getting them, and of their value 
to him if he had, or when he has got, them. Sir 
Hicks-Beacn’s courageously candid utterances 
on the first of these points form the most effective of com- 
ments on “ Life in Our Villages,” to which we have our- 
selves devoted some remarks elsewhere. So effective, 
indeed, do they seem to have proved that the Radical 
exhibitor of the magic-lantern views—transparencies we 
should, perhaps, call them—above referred to appears to 
prefer even the desperate task of defending the foreign 
policy of Mr. Grapstove’s second Administration to the 
task of championing their accuracy. It is the simple truth, 
as every one not “travelling” for a firm of political Dissenters 
will admit, that the agricultural labourer is better clothed, 
better fed, and better lodged in England in these days than 
he ever was at any former period of our history; that he is 
better fed, clothed, and lodged than the agricultural labourer 
in any other country in Europe; and that from the un- 
doubtedly higher standard of comfort reached by the 
labourer in America or Australia, there are certain by 
no means unimportant sets-off which the Radical agitator 
ignores. As to the comparison between the positions of 

e rural and the urban labourer in these islands, it is re- 
presented with perfect accuracy in the letter referred to by 
the Presipent of the Boarp of Trapg, from a leading 
Radical in Bristol, who remarked that, in his belief, the en- 
hanced cost of food and lodging in cities made so serious a 
difference that a man with 10s. a week in the country was 
better off than a man with 18s, a week in a town. 

Not less to the point was that part of Sir Micnaert’s 
speech in which he dealt with the chatter about parish 
councils. The notion that the whole face of the country is 
going to be regenerated by an attempt to elevate the parish 
vestry into importance—for that is what the idea amounts 
to—is amongst the silliest that has ever suggested itself, even 
to an agitator at his wits’ end for something to agitate about. 
A parish council, with the agricultural labourer represented 
on it, would either be a mere ornamental body with nothing 
to do, or the theory of local government, which the Liberal 
and Radical party boast of having established, and which has 
held its ground for fifty years past, will have to be funda- 
mentally altered. If parish councils are to undertake the 
administration of the Poor-law, the control of the police, 
the repair of the highways, and what not, they will, of 
course, have plenty to do; though whether their mode of 
doing it will be such as to satisfy the advanced and en- 
lightened persons who are just now talking most of the 
nonsense that is being talked about the “unit of local self- 
“ government,” we are inclined to doubt. But it is, at any 
rate, quite evident that, unless something as preposterous as 
this is done for the express purpose of finding employment 
for the parish councils, their creation, and the solemn induc- 
tion into them of the largest possible number of agricultural 
labourers that can be induced to sit on them, will produce 
just no effect whatever upon life in our villages, or upon 
those who live it. Even Hopcr, we imagine, understands 
pretty well that it will do him no sort of good to be put on 
a Board, unless, indeed, when there he were to be allowed 
to control the administration of the Poor-law ; and as even 
Gladstonian audacity has hitherto shrunk from promising 
him this, it ought not to be difficult to disabuse him of any 
illusions with which his Radical instructors may have suc- 
ceeded in confusing his vision on the subject of parish 
councils. 

But, of course, the most important and the weightiest of Sir 
Micwaet Hicxs-Beacn’s appeals to theagricultural labourer 
—as italways must be in every Unionist appeal addressed to 
him— is that which founds itself on thereminder of what must 
befall him if he is ill advised enough to renew Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S lease of power. If, as the Presipent of the Boarp 
of TraDE most truly said, there were any one panacea for 
the ills of the husbandman—which in these days he is 
taught to know so much better than those blessings of which 
he was anciently unmindful—it is impossible that that heal- 
all could be applied to him within any measurable time. 
He will find on the programme of the Gladstonian party, 
“ first, Home Rule for lreland ; secondly, Disestablishment 


“and Disendowment for Wales,” and Sir Micuart might 
have added—thirdly, Disestablishment for Scotland. Let 
it be supposed that at the next general election Mr. Giap- 
sToNE and his party are returned to power by the same 
majority which he had in 1885, “ still the Unionist and 
“ Conservative party would be strong enough to resist 
“ both in and out of the House of Commons, for a con- 
‘ siderable time to come, changes which, in their opinion, 
“would be deeply injurious to the country. There were 
“ items enough in the present Gladstonian programme to 
“ last for the best of a generation ; and it was only 
“ when all this was done that the agricultural labourer, whose 
* vote was now being sought, could be rewarded for giving 
“it.” He did not believe that the agricultural labourer 
who was caught with this chaffin 1885 would be caught 
with it again. Let us hope not; but, at all events, the 
warning to him not to allow himself to be again humbugged 
is a legitimate one. Indeed, it is not only politic on party 
grounds, but it is a duty to public morality to expose the 
essentially dishonest trick by which the Gladstonians are 
striving once more to cajole Hopce out of his vote. 

We sincerely hope, we say, that it will be successful ; 
and that the agricultural labourer will see that the extra- 
vagant promises which are being made to him by Radical- 
ism will never be fulfilled. But whether he can be convinced 
of this by such plain statements of the case as the fore- 
going, or whether he cannot, the appeal of the consistent 
Unionist must begin and end with this attempt to convince 
him of it. Sir Micnar. Hicks-Beacn has almost confined 
himself to that attempt, but not quite; and in so far as he 
has exceeded the limits, and imported matter of another 
kind into his appeal, his speech shall at least win no 
approval from us. When he remarked that the condition 
of the agricultural labourer was capable of improvement, 
and added that surely the Government might point to the 
fact of their having enabled him to educate his children 
without a penny of cost ; and when he went on to promise ex- 
tensions of the Allotment Act, an increase in the number of 
small holdings, the advance of State money to English as to 
Irish owners, at low rates of interest, for the purpose 
of improving labourer’s cottages—when he held out induce- 
ments of this kind to the labourer to give a Unionist instead 
of a Gladstonian vote, he was entering upon a competition 
which never yet has led and never can lead to anything 
but disgrace to the Conservative who engages in it. It is 
not that some one or more of the measures glanced at by 
Sir Micwart Hicks-Beacn may not be defensible—they 
might easily be more so than the Free Education Bill to 
which he referred with pride; but the mere fact that he 
offers them expressly or by implication as the price of the 
labourers’ vote suffices, apart from the question of their 
policy, to taint them with corruption. If we can win the 
next election by the support of the agricultural labourers, 
honourably solicited and honourably accorded, in the name 
of national interests, well and good. But rather than win it 
on any other terms than these, we, for our own part, should 
prefer to lose it. 


LOHENGRIN AT THE GRAND OPERA. 


e-em has at last acquired the freedom of the finest opera- 

house in the world. The Parisian public, or at least the 
clan of perfervid premiéristes, has greeted as a novelty a work 
which has been known for forty years @ tout le monde et a 
son cousin; the obsolete Boulangist has had his pseudo-patriotic 
whine; and the bald abonné has witnessed four hours of music 
without—a ballet. Qu’on se le dise a Carpentrus! Endless 
precautions had to be taken by MM. Ritt and Gailhard to 
bring about this result, nor were they without good cause. 
Extinguished politicians have been busy organizing committees ot 
protestation ; the Belleville royou was being coaxed into an anti- 
German demonstration ; the camelot had been busy with the last 
contortion of his calling ; le sifflet Lohengrin (pronounced L’eau-en- 
grain), amiable young men with flat-brimmed hats and dirty 
nails, had sworn to greet the apparition of the Dove in the 
last act with cries of “ Pigeon vole” and “Oisqué mon fusil!” 
A well-intentioned organ of the sovereign people proposed to 
throw on the stage a certain powder which infallibly provokes 
a paroxysm of sneezing; another offered bottles of assafwtida 
for the benefit of the audience; and last, not least, a gene- 
ral demand for the Russian Hymn was to open these well- 
advised proceedings. The resources of M. Gailhard were taxed 
to their utmost, and the following incident will give an amusing 
proof of his being equal to every emergency. One of the papers, 
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started on purpose, and in view of preventing the performance of 
Lohengrin (La Patrie en Danger), spread the news that Mme. 
Wagner had arrived in Paris to witness this performance, and 
was hidden inthe Opéra, After the dress rehearsal Tuesday last, 
as M. Gailhard was standing in one of the passages in the Opéra 
with M. Lamoureux and several friends, a reporter rushed in to 
interview him about the alleged sojourn of Mme. Wagner in 
the building. “One instant,” says M. Gailhard, and, opening 
a door, calls out, “Cosima, Cosima, ma chérie! veux-tu 
descendre parler & un monsieur qui vient prendre de tes nou- 
velles? ... Hein?” and then, feigning to have received an 
answer, turns round to the excited reporter, and explains :— 
“Cosima vous prie de l'excuser; voila trois jours qu'elle est 
enfermée dans un magasin de décors; elle désire prendre un peu de 
mouvement maintenant,—alors elle se fait trainer sur la scéne 
dans le bateau de Lohengrin” The @ propos of this repartee saved 
the situation. 


Nor was M. Gailhard deterred from his purpose by anonymous 

letters threatening every possible and impossible danger. Why, 
an ass even sent his seconds to the opera, and offered to fight 
everybody if Lohengrin was produced. 
“To begin from the beginning of the story, it must be said that 
the attitude of the Parisian press towards theatre directors in 
general, and those of the Grand Opéra in particular, is one which 
would be neither understood nor tolerated elsewhere. But there 
is no denying that there was good ground for the principal 
grievances put forward against MM. Ritt and Gailhard, and 
that was the poverty of the repertory. That was, however, 
not their fault, but the fault of the whole system of sub- 
sidized theatres, where, under the pretence of patronage and 
encouragement of national art (but really to the exclusion 
of foreign competition), the manager is compelled to produce 
every year a certain number of acts by a French composer. The 
cahier des charges stipulates further that the work so produced 
must be an absolute novelty, and forbids the scenery and costumes 
which have served in other operas to be used for a new work. 
Thus the mise en sctne of every new work involves a cost which 
can be estimated at a minimum of 6,000/., which sometimes 
reaches the respectable sum of 12,000/. It is evident that the 
manager, having his hands tied by the exigencies of the cahier 
des charges, fights shy of any novelties by foreign composers ; 
the number of acts he would mount in this case does not count ; 
he has to mount the work with the accustomed splendour and 
care, and he is by no means sure of success. M. Gailhard, the 
most enterprising and the best gifted of all modern theatre 
directors, has endeavoured in vain to alter or improve the existing 
system. We have had a series of Ministers of Fine Arts to whom 
music was all Hebrew, and who, undoing busily what their pre- 
decessors did, saw their best chance of popularity in tyrannically 
conducting the management of the opera. “Go for the opera” 
is everybody's “blessed word” here. No foreign composer 
is more boycotted in Paris than Wagner, especially on the 
stage of a subsidized theatre, and M. Lamoureux knows to his 
cost what the production of Lohengrin means. A modest attempt 
at naturalizing Wagner in M. Garnier’s splendid palace was made 
last year at the farewell performance of Dumaine. On the pro- 
gramme, le duo de Lohengrin was sandwiched between a mono- 
logue by Cadet (the only Cadet) and a chanson by Jeanne Granier. 
We were informed, further, that “le piano sera tenu par M. Mangin.” 
To the astonishment of those who were not dans I'train, the duet 
turned out to be the first tableau of the third act of Lohengrin, 
with choruses, full orchestra, costumes, &c. 

The attempt succeeded beyond expectations, and M. Gailhard 
announced formally his intention of giving Lohengrin next year. 
Unfortunately the Minister of Fine Arts, M. Bourgeois, named 
another Director for the next period of seven years, and nothing 
remained to M. Gailhard but to cut the grass under the feet of his 
successors by giving Lohengrin before the term of his tenure expired. 
The matter was not an easy one; the choruses and orchestra had 
been hard at work for montbs on Massenet’s Le Mage, the time 
of their vacations was approaching, and the production itself was 
not without great risk. At the beginning of May M. Gailhard 
addressed the choruses and orchestra and asked them if, in return 
for all he had done for the Opéra and his employés, and at the 
moment when the Minister had made the unexpected choice of 
his successor, they would make the following sacrifice for him :— 
Give up their holidays (a fortnight once a year) and work harder 
than ever forfour months. The answer was unanimously aflirma- 
tive, and since May every day, Sundays not excepted, rehearsals 
took place. 

The co-operation of the harmonious phalanx of the Opéra once 
assured, the next step was to obtain Mme. Cosima Wagner's per- 
mission. That was soon got, with two conditions; no cuts, and 
Lohengrin to form alone the spectacle. The first condition has 
been already transgressed, the transgression consisting of a cut in- 


flicted by M. Van Dyck on the bridge of the nose of M. Gailhard, 
whilst the latter—a splendid swordsman—was teaching the former 
how to fight with sword and shield. The mise en scene was sub- 
mitted to Mme. Wagner, and had her full approval; M. Lamou- 
reux was retained as chef d’orchestre, and M. Van Dyck engaged 
to create the protagonist. The details of mise en scene vary 
sufficiently from those to which we are accustomed at Covent 
Garden to deserve an especial mention. It is acknowledged, even 
by his detractors, that M. Gailhard has a perfect genius for 
staging, and though he was hampered a good deal by tradition and 
the shrieks of M. Lamoureux, Wagneriensis rabidus, hecontrived 
to give proofs of his taste in every step. First of all, he dis- 
carded the fourteenth-century costumes usually seen, and had 
them made after the best existing descriptions of those in the 
tenth century, where the action takes place. They number 120 
different designs by the famous Ch. Bianchini, all rather sombre 
and simple, woollen fabrics with stripes of gold or silver ; so that 
when Lohengrin arrives in shining armour, the contrast is mar- 
vellous, and the effect exactly as Wagner must have imagined it, 
and as his orchestra clearly indicates. 


The scenery of the first act is pretty much ‘the same as usual, 
except that the arrival of the Swan is very cleverly managed, 
and has nothing of the grotesque clumsiness with which it is 
associated elsewhere; the contrivance is very simple, and its 
chief effect consists of bringing the swan round an islet placed in 
the centre of the river. 


In the second act the difference is very pronounced. The usual 
scenery places the action in a public square flanked by a minster 
and a palace. Here we have the courtyard of a magnificent castle, 
with Elsa’s balcony to the left, among a cluster of tree branches, 
the minster to the right, and a solid and heavy Pallas fully 
illuminated in the background. The effects of light in this act 
are simply fairy-like ; the moon—not the Covent Garden section 
of a Stilton cheese—playing on the trees and falling on Elsa as 
she invokes “ die Liiftchen,” a real mesta luna—and the dawn of 
day are masterpieces worth seeing. 


The figuration consists of 100 supers of both sexes, pages, 
standard-bearers, horsemen, &c. In the last act the King and 
the nobles arrive on horseback, and the effect of the scene, together 
with the flourishes of trumpets, is irresistible. The choruses take 
throughout a most diligent part in the action, and are really 
divided into two choirs, who sing and act according to all the 
indications of Wagner. 

As to the interpretation, we may safely say that the production 
of Lohengrin here, in point of view of mise en scene and details of 
execution, will hardly ever be equalled, never surpassed. We 
have nothing but the utmost praise for the choruses, who sing the 
exacting music with a rare body of volume, perfect intonation, 
dramatic accent, and who have mastered every nuance indicated 
by Wagner. The orchestra is in grand form, the blending of the 
instruments perfect, and any shortcomings that may be dis- 
covered must be laid to the door of M. Lamoureux. They are 
not numerous, however, and are chiefly discernible in several 
movements which he takes slower or faster than they ought to 
be taken; nor is he without authority in doing so, basing his 
directions on Wagner's own indications—in 1850. But the 
master himself altered several of these movements, and tradition 
has consecrated these alterations. Another weak point is 
M. Lamoureux’s pianissimo ; it becomes with him pianississima- 
mente-inaudibile, and the cause of this is that the otherwise 
gifted conductor is more at home on a concert platform than in 
a theatre, and that he has nobody to tell him that what is an 
effect in a concert-hall may be no effect in a theatre. 


We will even venture to say more. Certain innovations due to 
M. Lamoureux, Wagnerian though they are, prove that he is 
hardly at home at the Grand Opéra in particular. The acoustics 
of the house are very defective, and the strings of the band 
numerically weaker that those at the Scala, for example; it was 
therefore a mistake to have the flooring of the orchestra lowered. 
The dimensions of the stage here are far larger than anywhere 
else, in all measurements ; it was therefore a mistake to place the 
conductor’s desk right at the back of the orchestra, for the 
singers and the chorus can hardly see the baton. To give an 
idea of this, it will be sufficient to say that Lohengrin sings 
his farewell to the Swan at a distance of over twenty-five yards 
from the conductor, Considering that the voice is hardly 
sustained here by an occasional third of the first violin, there is 
little wonder that the singer requires another violin in the wings 
to give him the note. Though the “ parallelism of sonorities” 
calls in Wagner's operas for a different grouping of instruments, it 
was hardly wise of M. Lamoureux to alter the existing disposition 
of instruments, when we take the usual repertory of the opera in 
consideration, where this innovation cannot fail to create 
confusion. We will not quarrel, however, with that worthy 
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enthusiast, but hope, on the contrary, that his fame will 
go down to posterity as the first mortal who has dared to snub 
everybody in the opera, on or off the stage, who has apostrophized 
the elect orchestra, Vous jouwez comme des vaches !—and who had 
one flourish of trumpets repeated forty times at one rehearsal. 
On the other side of the footlights the palm belongs above all 
to M. Renaud, the finest Telramund we have seen within the 
last twenty years. Not only has the young baritone a voice of 
rare compass, volume, and beauty, but his declamation and articu- 
lation are perfection itself, and his whole conception of the part 
is highly realistic. Next to him is M. Van Dyck, of whom it will 
be enough to say that he is the favourite tenor at Bayreuth, 
Mme. Caron lacks good looks and youth, and has a queer voice ; 
but she sings Elsa’s music divinely well, and with the greatest 
respect for the score. Mme. Fierens is a very earnest Ortrud ; 
M. Douaillier an excellent Herald; and M. Delmas a sonorous, 
though not very majestic, King. 


HANDICAPPING. 
1. 


LT any one labours under the impression that handicapping 
racehorses is a mere idle pastime, the sooner he is disabused 
of such a notion the better. Those who have had to allot weights to 
batches of horses varying from a dozen toa hundred in number, 
or who have sat up making what are termed “ over-night handi- 
caps,” could tell a very different story. Nor is it only to the actual 
lists which he issues that a handicapper’s work is confined. 
Although he may only act officially at one or two meetings, he 
must be always handicapping if he is to succeed, whether his 
handicaps are to be used or not; otherwise he will, so to speak, 
lose the thread of the narrative of public form. Some handi- 
cappers keep a book in which they enter every race in the year, 
with the names of the three placed horses and the weights they 
ought to carry on the form shown in each race; others keep long 
lists of horses resembling gigantic handicaps, and periodically 
alter their weights according to their public form. Few sit down 
to make a handicap by merely taking up a Racing Calendar and 
hunting up the form of the different candidates without any other 
notes or memoranda. Besides professional handicappers, some 
amateurs keep a private handicap book or “ladder.” The very 
effort of making memoranda of this kind helps to impress public 
form upon the memory. If handicapping were to be made one of 
the regular subjects, and if the scale of weight for age had to be 
thoroughly learnt by heart, at public schools, we venture to 
think that few of the pupils would afterwards care for racing, 
with the exception of such clergymen, college dons, and other 
people who care for a reputation of learning. 


No name is better known in connexion with what he himself 
used to call “the game of weights” than that of Admiral 
Rous, who acted as handicapper to the Jockey Club for a 
very long period. On his death, Messrs. Weatherby, the 
Secretaries of the Jockey Club, and the agents, as well as 
to all intents and purposes the bankers, of many racing men, un- 
dertook the duties which he had so long and so ably fulfilled ; 
but a few years ago they gave it up, and since then Major 
Egerton has filled the post of official handicapper with extraordi- 
nary—indeed, unprecedented—success. His labours, owing to 
the new race-meetings at which the official handicapper was 
asked to act, gradually increased to such an extent that it 
became necessary that he should have an assistant, and Mr, R. Kk. 
Mainwaring was appointed by the Jockey Club for this purpose. 
Besides the two oflicials named, there are several others who are 
certificated by the Jockey Club to act, either for themselves or 
their employés, at certain meetings where quasi-private handi- 
capping is preferred, These consist principally of the Messrs. 
Topham, who act at races which are under their own direction and 
management; Mr. T. Lawley, who does a good deal of handi- 
capping in the North of England; Mr. Robert I’Anson, once a 
celebrated steeplechase jockey, who handicaps at Sandown; Mr. 
W. J. Ford, of Nottingham, who makes the Lincolnshire [andi- 
cap, the first large handicap and one of the most important of the 
season; and the Messrs. Frail. The founder of the last-named 
family of handicappers was a great character. He combined 
electioneering with racing, and his quaintly and rather smartly- 
dressed figure used to be as familiar to members of Parliament as 
to owners of racehorses, 

Next to putting every horse upon an equality with his rivals, 
the chief object of a handicapper is to please as many owners as 
possible, and to induce them both to accept and start their horses. 
To this end, it is not an uncommon device to make what is vul- 
garly known as a “ tlattering handicap,” by keeping the weights 


as low as possible, so that when an owner takes up his calendar 
and finds his horse put in, perhaps, at 7 st. where he had expected 
7 st. 7 lbs., although, in reality, his opponents may have been rela- 
tively weighted quite as low, the latter fact may at first escape his 
notice, and he may “accept” before making the discovery. To 
make such a handicap it is necessary to allot to, at least one 
horse, an absurdly high weight in proportion to the others. A 
certain handicapper was said, some years ago, to have bought a 
two-year-old that had never run, for the sole purpose of entering 
him, under a feigned name, for his Nursery Handicaps. He 
always gave this colt the heaviest weight. An owner, therefore, 
on looking at one of his two-year-old handicaps, would see that 
the highest weight was a heavy one, and that his own horse was 
weighted, perhaps, 10 lbs. lower than he had expected; neverthe- 
less, the most highly weighted horse that had the ghost of a 
chance was in reality also weighted 10 lbs. lower than he would 
have been in the absence of the handicapper’s own horse, which 
was, to all intents and purposes, a mere dummy, as he was never 
intended to run. It may be worth noticing, in connexion with 
Nursery Handicaps, that two-year-olds can often give more 
weight to each other than older horses. For instance, one two- 
year-old may be able to give another 20 lbs. ; but the following 
year, although their relative improvement may have been the 
same, 10 lbs, might put them upon an equality. 

Many changes have been made in the scale of weights at diffe- 
rent times, At present, five-year-olds receive from 1 lb, to 2 lbs, 
from six-year-olds or aged horses over three miles upto July, and 
then run at equal weights; but when Eclipse won the Epsom 
Plate, in four-mile heats, five-year-olds received no less than 
17 lbs. from six-year-olds, while the latter received 9 lbs. from aged 
horses, whereas six-year-olds and aged horses now invariably carry 
the same weight, at weight for age. At Durham races, in 1769, 
we find the weight for age arranged on a scale exceedingly easy 
to remember—namely, “allowing 7 lbs. for every year under 
7”; and at the Newmarket July Meeting of the same year, over 
the Ditch In course, aged horses gave six-year-olds 4 lbs., and 
six-year-olds gave five-year-olds 10 lbs., instead of all carrying 
the same weight, as they would at present. More curious still 
was the custom which prevailed towards the end of last century, 
of weighting for inches. A horse fifteen hands was then made to 
give 7 lbs. to one fourteen hands three inches, and 14 ounces were 
allowed for “half a quarter of an inch.” But even in recent 
times many changes have taken place. So lately as 1889 the 
lowest weight allowed was 5 st. 7 lbs.; now it is 6 st., and forty 
years ago it was 4 st. In 1850 so fine a distinction as a quarter 
of a pound used to be made between the weights assigned to 
different horses; but nothing under a pound is now recognized 
In those days the scale of weights was different in October and 
November, whereas in these it is the same for both of these 
months, Within the last twenty-five years, again, the weights 
allowed by three-year-olds to two-year-olds have been somewhat 
altered. For instance, over two miles, in October, the former gives 
the latter 8 lbs. less than formerly. To this day there are differences 
of opinion among certain competent judges as to the exact weight 
which three-year-olds should give to two-year-olds at different 
seasons; nor is there a complete agreement as to the allowance 
which colts should make to fillies in the autumn. 

Even Admiral Rous was obliged to admit that, although much 
may be done to equalize the chances of horses by judicious 
weighting, the theory that “the sovereignty of weight shall level 
all distinctions of worth” is “a charming idea, but a pure 
fiction, hike all other doctrines of equality; because no reason- 
able difference of weight can bring a bad horse with imperfect 
lungs on a par with a racehorse in a long course.” Perhaps the 
narrowness of the margin allowed by handicappers would strike 
a non-racing man rather than its breadth. This spring 3st. 7 lbs. 
was ali that the handicappers put between the best and the worst 
horse for the Lincolnshire Handicap; it was the same last year 
for the Cambridgeshire, and it was 4 lbs. less for the Cesarewitch. 
Wider margins are sometimes used. For instance, father Con- 
fessor was handicapped to give 4st. 7 lbs. each to a couple of 
three-year-olds for the Great Cheshire Handicap at the late meeting 
at Chester. There can be no doubt that the Jockey Club acted 
very wisely in raising the minimum weight from § st. 7 lbs. to 6st. ; 
for this change enables boys with at least some slight amount of 
strength to ride the lightly-weighted horses. Six stone as @ mini- 
mum would have astonished our forefathers, Inan article published 
not long ago in Batley’s Magazine a celebrated trainer gives an in- 
teresting account of the difliculty that was experienced in finding a 
boy, who could ride 4st. and hold a great striding horse, asa jockey 
for Red Deer, who won the Chester Cup in 1844, over that most 
dangerous of courses in a field of twenty-six. Kitchener, who 
was at last chosen, weighed, in a state of nature, only 3st. 4lbs. 
The horses were started in two rows, and a couple of horses from 
the same stable were sent to the post, with orders to their 
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jockeys to take up their stand in the front row, immediately 
before Red Deer, who was to be placed in the second; and as 
soon as they should get well away, they were to separate so as to 
make an opening for him. The trainer held on to Red Deer's 
bridle till the last moment lest he should overpower his tiny 
jockey. When the flag fell, the horse rushed to the front, 
through the opening obtained for him by his two stable-com- 
panions, made all the running and won in a canter. His little 
rider could not then pull him up, and he ran half round the 
course again before he stopped of his own accord. 

It is much more satisfactory to turn from such a feather- 
weight performance to some of the victories under heavy 
weights, of late years ; such as Foxhall’s and Plaisanterie’s Cam- 
bridgeshires, when they were three-year-olds, and carrying 9 st. 
and 8 st. 12 lbs.; St. Gatien’s Cesarewitch, at the same age, under 
8 st. 10 lbs. ; Isonomy’s Manchester Cup, under 9 st. 12 lbs. ; and 
Minting’s Kempton Park Jubilee Handicap, under tost. Bendigo 
gave away 4st. when he won the same handicap in the previous 
year; yet both these great horses were beaten by Ormonde, 
although a roarer, for the Hardwicke Stakes, over a mile and a 
half, at Ascot. One of the most remarkable two-year-old handi- 
cap performances was St. Simon’s, when—for a Nursery Plate at 
Doncaster—he gave twenty opponents allowances varying from 
3 st. 2 lbs. downwards, and won in a common canter by as much 
as eight lengths; but, as we have already said, two-year-olds 
can sometimes give each other more weight than older horses. 

A horse will sometimes improve or deteriorate in a wonderful 
manner between one season and another, and occasionally even 
between one month and another; some horses mature very early, 
and others very late; some invariably run better in the spring, 
and others in the autumn. There are horses, again, of such un- 
certain temperaments that, although their owners, trainers, 
and jockeys may always wish to win with them, they will 
not run within a stone of their best form more than once or 
twice in a season. On the other hand, in-and-out running 
is not always owing to such causes, and both handicappers 
and backers sometimes find that they have made unaccount- 
able mistakes. Within the memory of people now living, a 
certain horse of whom much was expected ran very badly 
as a two-year-old, a three-year-old, and a four-year-old, and 
the following winter he was put very lightly into the Spring 
Handicaps. When the racing began, in his five-year-old season, 
he did not start for several of the handicaps, lenient as were the 
weights allotted to him, and the public began to think that there 
was something wrong with him, and that he would not run 

in. At last he came out for an unimportant race, for which 
he was little fancied, nor was he backed by his stable for much 
money at the post; consequently he started at a long price. He 
won in what is commonly known as “a hack canter,” and 
it turned out that he had been heavily backed all over 
the country (although very little on the course) at “ starting- 
price” odds for his owner and his owner's friends. This was his 
first of a long series of victories. To find that a horse, which he 
had put very lightly into a string of handicaps, was stones better 
than he had supposed was obviously a most annoying thing to a 
handicapper, and we merely allude to it as a specimen of the 
kind of mortifications to which compilers of handicaps are 
exposed. Be its sorrows, however, what they may, handicapping 
has great attractions to certain minds, As Lord Beaconsfield 
tells us in Endymion, “they begin with odds and handicaps, and 
end with handicaps and odds, and it is doubtful whether it ever 
occurs to” them “ that there is any other existing combination of 
atoms than odds and handicaps.” 


OUR DETECTIVE POLICE. 
I. 


VAGUE notion prevails that the French criminal police are 

a much cleverer set of fellows than our own, and that many 
a “ mystery” which baffles Scotland Yard would readily yield to 
the skill and resource of the Quai des Orfévres. This opinion rests 
partly on the general they-order-this-matter-hetter-in-France 
theory and partly on the thrilling romances of Gaboriau and Co., 
in which the Parisian detective appears as a marvel of sagacity. 
Now it is quite true that the Service de la Sireté does its work 
very successfully, and that great crimes in particular go un- 
punished—so far as the police are concerned—less often in Paris 
than in London ; but to ascribe this to superior capacity, and to 
infer that our own police are comparative bunglers, is both 
foolish and unjust. When a murderer escapes here, or is cleverly 
captured there, only ignorant criticism finds an explanation in the 
quality of the men concerned. Comparisons in this respect are 
futile as well as invidious. Both forces consist of carefully 


picked men who enjoy the confidence and respect of their supe- 
riors, and who thoroughly deserve it. No body of public servants 
performs a difficult task with more devotion and address. But 
the circumstances under which they work differ widely, and a 
consideration of these may be useful, if only in clearing up some 
common misconceptions. The first and most important point 
concerns the legal powers of the police. 

In the annual Report for 1890, issued a few weeks ago, an 
expression occurs which excited considerable curiosity and com- 
ment. It is this:—“The evidence against the author of the 
crime was deemed insufficient to justify his arrest.” The refer- 
ence is to the murder of Amelia Jefls, known as the “ West 
Ham mystery,” and it was asked, Does this mean that the 
police actually knew the murderer and let him go free? Startling 
as it seems, that is obviously what it does mean, The police 
do know the man who committed that most ghastly crime, and 
can lay their hands on him at any moment. Then why don’t 
they? The answer to this question involves an explanation of 
one of the greatest difficulties with which our criminal police 
have to contend as compared with their colleagues in Paris. 

The French method of dealing with cases of this kind is well 
known, Any individual on whom suspicion falls is brought 
before an examining magistrate, although there may be hardly a 
shred of evidence against him, and he can be detained so long as 
that functionary thinks proper. He is cross-examined from time 
to time with infinite acuteness, and meanwhile the case is worked 
up. He is confronted with his own previous statements and 
with fresh evidence as it is gathered by the detectives; and 
sooner or later the coolest hand, supposing he is guilty, breaks 
down and gives himself away. All this has been described a 
hundred times, but its significance is not in the least under- 
stood. To the public the task of the criminal police consists 
solely in tracking and seizing the author of a crime. The posi- 
tion presents itself in this way—a murder has been committed ; 
some one did it ; he is somewhere, and all the police have to do is 
to find him. In the public mind the case is already complete; 
the man and the murderer are one. But that is just where the 
difficulty lies ; it is not so much to find the man, as to know that 
he is the man, to fix the guilt on him, to identify him with the 
murderer. And the cross-examination of suspects is a weapon of 
enormous power towards this end. The case of Amelia Jeffs 
illustrates the position exactly. We are unable to say how the 
police are certain of their man, though the intelligent reader may 
guess; but here he is, known and within reach. Only the crime 
cannot be fixed upon him. In France that man would be cross-_ 
questioned by a magistrate, and might commit himself in the 
first five minutes. Here it is impossible; no questions directly 
implicating a suspect can be asked of him. The case must rest 
entirely on other evidence, and when that is lacking the police 
are helpless. 

There is another thing. In nearly all obscure cases the detec- 
tive’s sheet anchor is “information received.” This familiar 
phrase covers a great many things, but it generally means either 
suspicions communicated to the police by complete outsiders, or 
else hints on the part of those who really know. In neither case 
is it more than a starting point ; all depends on the discovery of 
independent corroborative facts sufficient to justify a charge in a 
court of law. Various means may be employed to this end. The 
suspected individual may be followed and watched ; the premises 
occupied by him may be searched; his acquaintances or neigh- 
bours may be questioned, and so forth. But all this is working 
with one hand tied, so to speak; and, even if the search is suc- 
cessful, the quarry probably escapes in the meantime. Sometimes 
a bold stroke is attempted, and an unjustifiable arrest effected, on 
the chance of evidence turning up. The Musweli Hill burglaries 
were a case in point. “From information received ” suspicion 
fell in a certain quarter, and the director of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department ordered an immediate arrest in spite of the 
fact that there was absolutely no case. Fortunately proofs were 
found on the premises sufficient to ensure conviction, and by 
this bold stroke the public was relieved of a daring gang of 
malefactors. But action of this kind can only be taken at the 
risk of a tremendous popular explosion. Were it to miscarry, 
the sentimental press would at once demand the immediate dis- 
missal of everybody concerned. 

In France the regular procedure is to act at once on suspicion 
and to make sure first of all of the possible culprit. Suppose a 
burglary is committed and the perpetrators get clear away. The 
affair is entrusted to a detective officer ; he makes inquiries, and 
suspicion falls on one Dubois, He immediately goes to his 
lodgings and takes him into custody. Not only that; he sets a 
mousetrap and arrests any suspicious-looking person who comes 
to ask for Dubois. In this way some of the most brilliant captures 
of notorious malefactors have been made. The advantages of the 
system are obvious, but according to English ideas it has also 
great disadvantages. The objections are of three kinds, and all 
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are founded more or less upon sentiment. In the first place, it is 
supposed that injustice is often done by the arrest of innocent 
persons. This, of course, sometimes happens, but not more 
frequently than under our system. The criminal police are by 
profession very shrewd, and by necessity very careful. An 
officer who was always bungling and laying hands on the wrong 
man would soon be sent about his business. Then the magisterial 
examination, so far from heightening the injustice, completely 
obviates it. If Dubois and his friends are innocent, they have no 
difficulty in establishing the fact. We see this on a small scale 
when, as happened in connexion with the Whitechapel murders, sus- 
spected persons are brought to the police-station and invited to give 
an account of themselves. Their innocence is readily established 
and they go their way. The object of the French examination is 
not, as is supposed, to manufacture a victim, to fasten guilt on 
the person examined, whether really guilty or not, but to get at 
the truth, and that it emphatically does. In the second place, 
there is the sporting attitude, which regards the criminal as a 
fox and the police as a pack of hounds, and demands “ fair play” 
for the former. This nonsense requires no answer. Last and 
worst, there is the modern hysterical folly which takes the 
criminal to its bosom, sheds tears over him, and calls down 
punishment on his persecutors—that is, the men whose duty it is 
to protect society from him. The plain truth is that the liberty 
of the subject, already sufficiently safeguarded by the law, be- 
comes license when backed in addition by a sentimental and 
irresponsible press. It is well that the public should understand 
the position, and instead of blaming the police should put the 
saddle on the right horse. The police do all that men may, but 
their hands are tied. And when it comes to this, that the un- 
speakable scoundrel who did little Amelia Jeffs to death walks 
known but unharmed in our midst, surely it is time to consider 
whether the price paid for the liberty of the subject is not some- 
what excessive. 


THE LOST ORCHID. 


OT a few orchids are “lost ”—have been described, that is, 

and named, even linger in some great collection, but, bear- 

ing no history, cannot now be found. Such, for instance, are 
Cattleya Jonjeana, Cymbidium Hookerianum, Cypripedium 
Fairieanum. But there is one to which the definite article 
may be applied, or might have been but a very few days ago. 
This is Cattleya labiata vera, It was the first to bear the name of 
Cattleya, though not absolutely the first of that gerfus discovered. 
C. Loddigesii preceded it by a few years, but was called an 
Epidendrum. Curious it is to note how science has returned in 
this latter day to the views of a pre-scientific era. Professor 
Reichenbach was only restrained from abolishing the genus 
Cattleya, and merging all its species into Epidendrum, by regard 
for the weakness of human nature. Cattleya labiata vera was 
sent from Brazil to Dr. Lindley by Mr. W. Swainson, and reached 
Liverpool in 1818. So much is certain, for Lindley makes the 
statement in his Collectanea Botanica. But legends and myths 
encircle that great event. It is commonly told in books that 
Sir W. Jackson Hooker, Regius Professor of Botany at Glasgow, 
begged Mr. Swainson—who was collecting specimens in natural 
history—to send him some lichens. He did so, and with the 
cases arrived a quantity of orchids which had been used to pack 
them. Less suitable material for “ packing” could not be found, 
unless we suppose that it was thrust between the boxes to 
keep them steady. Paxton is the authority for this detail, which 
has its importance. The orchid arriving in such humble fashion 
proved to be Cattleya labiata; Lindley gave it that name—there 
was no need to add vera then. He established a new genus for 
it, and thus preserved for all time the memory of Mr, Cattley, a 
great horticulturist dwelling at Barnet. There was no ground in 
supposing the species rare. A few years afterwards, in fact, Mr. 
Gardner, travelling in pursuit of butterflies and birds, sent home 
quantities of a Cattleya which he found on the precipitous sides 
of the Pedro Bonita range, and also on the Gavea, which our 
sailors call “ Topsail ” Mountain, or “ Lord Hood's Nose.” These 
orchids passed as C. labiata for a while. Paxton congratulated 
himself and the world in his Flower Garden that the stock was 
so greatly increased. Those were the coaching days, when 
botanists had not much opportunity for comparison. It is to be 
observed, also, that Gardner’s Cattleya was the nearest relative of 
Swainson’s ;—hardly to be distinguished in words, while examples 
were very few and suspicion had not been roused, It is known 
at present as C. /abiata Warneri. The true species, however, has 
points unmistakable. Some of its kinsfolk show a double flower- 
sheath ;—very, very rarely, under exceptional circumstances, 
But Cattleya labiata vera never fails, and an interesting question 
it is to resolve why this alone should be so carefully protected. 
One may cautiously surmise that its mysterious habitat is even 


damper than others. In the next place, some plants have their 
leaves red underneath, others green, and the flowersheath always 
corresponds ; this peculiarity is shared by C. 2. Warneri alone. 
Thirdly—and there is the grand distinction, the one which gives 
such extreme value to the species—it flowers in November, and 
thus fills a gap. Those who possess a plant may have Cattleyas 
in bloom the whole year round—and they alone. Accordingly, 
it makes a section by itself in the classification of Reichenbachia 
as the single species that flowers from the current year's growth, 
after resting. Section II. contains the species that flower from 
the current year’s growth before resting. Section IIT., those that 
flower from last year's growth after resting. All these are many, 
but C. 2. vera stands alone. 

We have no need to dwell upon the contest that arose at the 
introduction of Cattleya 1. Mossie in 1840, which grew more and 
more bitter as others of the class came in, and has not yet ceased. 
It is enough to say that Lindley declined to recognize C. 2. Mossie 
as a species, though he stood almost solitary against “the trade” 
backed by a host of enthusiastic amateurs. The great botanist 
declared that he could see nothing in the beautiful new Cattleya 
to distinguish it as a species, except that most variable of 
characteristics, colour. Modes of growth and times of flowering 
do not concern science. The structure of the plants is identical, 
and to admit C. /. Mossie as a sub-species was the utmost conces- 
sion Lindley would make. This was in 1840, Fifteen years later 
came C. 1. Warscewiczi, now called gigas; then, next year, C. J. 
Triane ; C. 1. Dowiana in 1866; C. 1. Mendellii in 1870. At each 
arrival the controversy was renewed; it is not over yet. But 
Sir Joseph Hooker succeeded Lindley and Reichenbach suc- 
ceeded Hooker as the supreme authority, and each of them 
stood firm. There are, of course, many Cattleyas recognised as 
species, but Lindsey's rule has been maintained, We may return 
to the lost orchid. 

As time went on, and the merits of C. labiata vera were un- 
derstood, the few specimens extant—proceeding from Mr. 
Swainson’s importation—fetched larger and larger prices. Those 
merits, indeed, were conspicuous. Besides the season of flowering, 
this proved to be the strongest and most easily grown of Cattleyas. 
Its normal type was at least as charming as any, and it showed 
an extraordinary readiness to vary. Few, as has been said, were 
the plants in cultivation, but they gave three distinct varieties. 
Van Houtte shows us two in his admirable Flore des Serres: 
C. 1. candida, from Syon House, pure white excepting the ochrous 
throat—which is invariable—and C. 1. picta, deep red, from the 
collection of J. J. Blandy, Esq, Reading. The third was C. 2. 
Pescatorei, white, with a deep red blotch upon the lip, formerly 
owned by Messrs. Rouget-Chauvier, of Paris, now by the Duc 
de Massa. Under such circumstances the dealers began to stir in 
earnest. From the first, indeed, the more enterprising had made 
efforts to import a plant which, as they supposed, must be a 
common weed at Rio, since men used it to “pack” boxes. But 
that this was an error they soon perceived. Taking the town as 
a centre, collectors pushed out on all sides. Probably there 
is not one of the large dealers, in England or on the Continent, 
dead or living, who has not spent money—a large sum, too— 
in searching for C. J. vera. Probably, also, not one has lost 
by the speculation, though never a sign nor hint, scarcely a 
rumour, of the thing sought rewarded them. For all secured 
new orchids, new bulbs—Eucharis in especial—Dipladenias, 
Bromeliacew, Calladiums, Marantas, Aristolochias, and what 
not. In this manner the lost orchid has done immense service to 
botany and to mankind. One may say that the hunt has lasted 
seventy years, and has led collectors to strike a path through 
almost every province of Brazil—almost, for there are still vast 
regions unexplored. A man might start, for example, at Para 
and travel to Bogota, two thousand miles or so, with a stretch of 
six hundred miles on either hand which is untouched. It may 
well be asked what Mr. Swainson was doing, if alive, while his 
discovery thus agitated the world. Alive he was, in New Zealand, 
until the year 1855, but he offered no assistance. It is scarcely 
to be doubted that he had none to give. The orchids fell in his 
way by accident—possibly collected in distant parts by some poor 
fellow who died at Rio. Swainson picked them up, and used 
them to stow his lichens. 

Not least extraordinary, however, in this extraordinary tale is 
the fact that various bits of C. 2. vera turned up during this time. 
Lord Ilome has a noble specimen at Bothwell Castle, which did 
not come from Swainson’s consignment. Ilis gardener told the 
story five years ago. “I am quite sure,” he wrote, “ that my 
nephew told me the small bit I had from him ”—forty years be- 
fore—* was off a newly-imported plant, and I understood it had 
been brought by one of Messrs. Horsfall’s ships.” Lord Fitz- 
william seems to have got one in the same way, from another 
ship. But the most astonishing case is recent. About five 
years ago two plants made their appearance in the Zoological 
Gardens at Regent's Park—in the conservatory behind Mr. 
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Bartlett’s house. How they got there is an eternal mystery. 
Mr. Bartlett sold them for a large sum ; but an equal sum offered 
him for any scrap of information showing how they came into 
his hands he was sorrowfully obliged to refuse—or, rather, 
found himself unable to earn. They certainly arrived in com- 
pany with some monkeys; but when, from what district of 
South America, the closest search of his papers failed to 
show. It may be worth while to name those gentlemen who 
possess examples of C. J. vera at this date—so far as our know- 
ledge goes. They are Sir Trevor Lawrence, Lord Rothschild, Duke 
of Marlborough, Lord Home, Messrs. J. Chamberlain, T. Statten, 
J.J. Blandy, and G, Hardy, in England; in America, Mr. F. L. 
Ames, two, and Mr. H. H. Hunnewell; in France, Comte de 
Germiny, Duc de Massa, Baron Alphonse and Baron Adolf de 
Rothschild, M. Treyeran of Bordeaux. There are two, as is 
believed, in Italy. 

And now the horticultural papers inform us that the lost 
orchid is found, by Mr. Sander of St. Albans. Assuredly he 
deserves his luck—if the result of twenty years’ labour should be 
so described. It was about 1870, we believe, that Mr. Sander 
sent out Arnold, who passed five years in exploring Venezuela. 
He had made up his mind that the treasure must not be looked 
for in Brazil. Turning next to Columbia, in successive years, 
Chesterton, Bartholomeus, Kerbach, and the brothers Klabock 
overran that country. Returning to Brazil, his collectors, 
Oversluys, Smith, Bestwood, went over every foot of the ground 
which Swainson seems, by his books, to have traversed. At the 
same time Clarke followed Gardner's track through the Pedro 
Bonita and Topsail Mountains. Then Osmond traced the whole 
coast-line of the Brazils from north to south, employing five years 
in the work. Finally, Digance undertook the search and died this 
year. To these explorers we owe grand discoveries beyond count- 
ing. To name but the grandest, Arnold found Cattleya Perce- 
valiana; from Columbia were brought Odont. vex. rubellum, 
Bollea celestis, Pescatorea Klaborum; Smith sent Cattleya 
O’Brieniana ; Clarke the dwarf Cattleyas, pumila and prestans ; 
Lawrenceson Cattleya Schrodere ; Chesterton Cattleya Sanderiana ; 
Digance Cattleya Diganceana, which received a Botanical certifi- 
cate from the Royal Horticultural Society on September 8 of 
this year. But they heard not a whisper of the lost orchid. 

At last, however, we have it. The story of the triumph must 
still rest a secret, for collectors would rush to that Ophir like 
a flight of diggers to a new diamond field were its where- 
abouts known. But a little tale is current which we believe to be 
true. A certain grande dame de par le monde, enthusiastic for 
all orchids, and specially interested in this mystery, called Mr. 
Sander's attention some years ago to an old book, which, as she 
thought, contained some hints. But one of Mr. Sander’s collectors 
had been sent to the district thus suggested long before, had 
forwarded many good plants, and died at Rio—it was not Digance, 
assuredly. So the matter passed by. At the beginning of this 
year, however, Mr. Sander learned that his collector had never 
quitted Rio, hanging about the bar-rooms there, and picking up 
orchids in a miscellaneous way, till he drank himself to death. 
Instantly the conditions changed. A trustworthy man went out 
by the following mail, and in the shortest time possible tele- 
graphed “ Found!” That grande dame was the happiest of the 
three persons concerned, perhaps, when the news reached her. 


THE WEATHER. 


T the end of last week we had brilliant sunshine, and 
higher temperatures have been registered than for many 
weeks past. On Thursday (1oth) the thermometer rose to 
82° in London, 83° at Cambridge and Loughborough; the 
highest readings at the Continental stations were 91° at Roche- 
fort, and 88° at Brest. The maximum temperature in our 
islands on Friday was 86° at Loughborough. Saturday was a 
very warm day; the daily maxima were as high as 80° and 84° 
over the inland parts of England; and on Sunday the highest 
readings were 83° in London and Cambridge, 80° at York and 
Oxford, 84° at Paris, and 85° at Lyons. On Monday, with the 
change in the weather came a fall in temperature, the thermo- 
meter did not rise to 70° at any of our stations; and on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, although the weather improved, temperature 
remained low. The high-pressure area which had been lying 
over the Continent, the North Sea, and England, gradually 
spread in a westerly direction; and on Thursday (1oth) it embraced 
the whole of the United Kingdom, consequently fine bright 
weather prevailed in this country, in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Western Europe generally; some rain fell in Norway, the 
Shetlands, and Hebrides. On Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
the fine warm weather continued over the greater part of the 
Continent, and over the British Islands, with morning fogs and 


heavy dews at many of our stations. There was every appearance 
of a coming change on Sunday; for, although the barometer was 
high over the whole of Central, Eastern, and a considerable part 
of Northern Europe, it was falling in the West throughout the 
day, and low-pressure systems were appearing on our western 
coasts. On Monday morning the weather had become changeable 
and rainy all over the kingdom, and continued so during the day, 
with thunderstorms and heavy rain at some places. The rainfall 
was over an inch at Aberdeen, over three-quarters of an inch at 
Sumburgh Head, and about half an inch at Shields and Liverpool. 
At several of the western stations temperature bad fallen more 
than 10° since Sunday. On Tuesday the weather improved, and 
though it was cloudy and showery in the west of Ireland and the 
south-east of England, it was fair elsewhere, and the large anti- 
cyclone over the Bay of Biscay was spreading north-eastward. 
It was overcast and chilly on Wednesday, with rain in the North. 
In the afternoon the barometer was falling at nearly all our 
stations, and the wind was freshening from the south-westward 
in the west of Ireland, 


MONEY MATTERS. 


the French are about to give substantial proof of the value 

they set upon the Russian alliance by lending to the 
Russian Government 20 millions sterling, bearing interest at 
3 per cent., at a price which will yield the investor barely 3? per 
cent. upon his money. Probably the majority of Frenchmen 
know as well as the rest of the world that financially the loan is 
not to them a good bargain, but politically they think they are- 
doing good business in making it. And looking at the matter from 
their point of view, we should be inclined to agree with them if 
the proposal was that the French Government should make the- 
advance to the Russian Government, or if the French Government 
were to guarantee principal and interest to the subscribers. In 
the Revolutionary war the younger Pitt freely subsidized several 
Continental nations to fight the Great Napoleon; and though his. 
policy was severely criticized at the time, and for long afterwards, 
most sensible people would agree now that it was eminently wise 
and successful. So, looking at the matter from the French point of 
view, we should think it would be wise of France in her corporal 
capacity to lend to Russia money enough to keep the population 
alive and to prevent revolution. France has set her heart upon 
certain things, and for achieving these a Russian alliance is- 
necessary. If she were now to supply Russia with the money 
necessary to tide over the present great emergency, she would 
almost inevitably secure the Russian alliance, and might ulti- 
mately achieve the objects upon which she is intent; at all 
events, she would secure the Russian alliance. But it is a 
different thing when we come to consider that the subscribers to- 
this new loan will mainly consist, in all probability, of poor 
people who find it diflicult to scrape together a few pounds to- 
invest. There can be no longer any doubt that Russia is threat~ 
ened with an awful famine. Even now the accounts that reach. 
us of the sufferings of the poor people in some of the provinces 
are harrowing, and what they will be before the winter is out- 
can be more easily imagined than described. It is certain, 
therefore, that the Russian Government will not be able 
to collect the revenue punctually ; we may, indeed, say that it is 
certain there will be a great falling off in the revenue for, at alb 
events, the next two years. On the other hand, it is equally cer- 
tain that there must be an immense outlay upon public works and 
upon seed, The finances of Russia must, therefore, fall into con- 
fusion, and this year and next year the deficits will be very great. 
To cover the public works expenditure the Government will, of 
course, issue fresh paper money, indeed, it has already made a 
large issue ; and though this week we are told that the issue is 
stopped, the information is probably intended for the Paris market 
just while the loan is being prepared. It is reasonably certain 
that the Government will have to keep on issuing paper during 
the next twelve months. If so, the value of the rouble will per- 
sistently fall. Already, compared with last yeur, it has fallen 
more than 20 per cent., and it is by no means improbable that it 
will fall 20 per cent. more, or even more than that. But with 
each fall in the rouble the credit of the Government will decline,. 
and as intelligence of the sufferings of the people reach Western 
Europe the decline in the credit of the Government will become 
accelerated. Furthermore, Germany will be tried during the 
autumn and winter because of the failure of her own crops, and 
the German selling of Russian securities will be large and con- 
tinuous for the next twelve months. How long will France be 
able to keep up the prices of Russian securities, with famine at 
home, with the finances in disorder, with Germany steadily sell- 
ing, and with the whole Jewish community all over the world 
hostile? We saw in the case of Argentina what was the result 
of some of the most powerful financial houses in the world 
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attempting to keep up a market in despite of national bankruptcy. 
Is it not equally certain that the Paris Bourse must break down 
if the great banking houses in Paris attempt to do the impossible 
by keeping up the prices of Russian securities at their present 
level ? It is morally certain, then, that investors are buying Russian 
bonds now at the very top of the market, that before the year is 
out they will see a sharp fall, and that before twelve months are 
past the fall will be greater still. This is on the assumption that 
the Russian people patiently bear their privations, that there is 
no revolution at home and no war abroad. But if the people do 
not patiently bear their privations, if there are serious disturb- 
ances in many quarters, or, worse still, if there is a great revolu- 
tionary movement, what is likely to be the effect upon Russian 
prices, and through them upon the French Bourses? Again, we 
had this week a foretaste of the political scares which are likely 
to trouble the Bourses and Stock Exchanges of Europe for some 
‘time to come. Apart altogether from the political questions at 
issue, which it would be out of place here to discuss, we may 
remind our readers that a great population of nearly 100 millions 
of souls is hardly likely to lie down patiently and die for want of 
food, and that, as distress increases and the people fly from their 
homes in search of food, rumours are sure to circulate throughout 
Europe of what Russia is doing, or is about to do, and that these 
rumours will not only disturb the Bourses, but will also preju- 
dicially affect the credit of Russia. Putting aside all eventuali- 
ties such as these, and assuming that somehow or other revolution 
at home is averted and war abroad is avoided, it is perfectly 
certain that there must be a heavy fall in Russian securities 
within the next twelve months, and that therefore the French 
public is asked just now to subscribe to this new loan at a higher 
price than it is at all probable can be obtained for years to come. 
Yet those who are best acquainted with the Paris Bourse are 
confident that the loan will be a success, The investing public 
believes that it is discharging a great patriotic duty in supporting 
the credit of Russia, and the banking houses which have entered 
into the syndicate for bringing out this loan are certain to exer- 
<ise all the influence they possess to make it float. But after it 
has been placed the probability is that we shall see the beginning 
of a steady and persistent decline in prices on the Bourse. 

Although gold is being withdrawn from the Bank of England 
for Germany, Egypt, and other countries, and there is a fear that 
‘before long it will be shipped to the United States ; and although, 
further, speculation has revived, and harvesting has become 
general, the money market is still very quiet. The rate of discount 
in the open market is barely 2} per cent.; and Stock Exchange 
borrowers at the Settlement this week were able to get as much 
money as they needed at 2 per cent. and even under. It seems 
safe to predict, however, that this unwise competition between 
bankers and bill-brokers will not last long. Already the country 
banks are calling in loans from the discount market for the 
purpose of employing the money on the Stock Exchange and in 
their own districts. If this goes on, the supply of loanable 
capital in the open market will rapidly decrease; and if, as 
seems only too probable, shipments of gold to New York begin, 
there will before long be a very rapid rise in rates, 

The Silver market still shows no sign of renewed activity. The 
demand for India, Spain, and Portugal is very small, and the 
great operators in New York are either so completely absorbed in 
ithe speculation in grain and Stock Exchange securities, or are so 
hopeless to affect the market, that they are doing nothing in silver. 
‘The price of the metal, therefore, is only 443d. per oz. 

On Monday the Bourses and Stock Exchanges all over the 
world were startled by a report that Sigri had been occupied and 
fortified by British sailors. The report was evidently circulated 
in the hope of preventing the success of the Russian loan in 
Paris, and, though for a little while it caused a general fall, it 
‘was soon recognized as baseless. On Tuesday speculation re- 
vived, and on that day and Wednesday an immense business was 
done, more particularly in American railroad securities. But, 
though there was a further rise in prices, it seems clear that the 
more powerful operators think that for the time being, at all 
events, the advance has been carried far enough, and that the 
buying was chiefly by weak and not very judicious speculators. 
In the first place, it is noteworthy that on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day the greatest rise was in shares which yield no dividend, and 
are not likely to yield one for a long time to come. And, in the 
second place, it is to be observed that the European markets, and 
particularly the London Stock Exchange, led the speculation; 
while in New York there was a slight reaction on Wednesday. 
The reaction, however, did not last. Apparently many of the 
great operators both in America and in Europe were surprised by 
the suddenness and the rapidity of the rise in prices, and 
consequently have not been able to provide themselves with 
as much stock as they desired. Hence they have for weeks 
past been desirous of a check to the advance for the purpose 
of buying on more favourable terms. Furthermore, it is not 


to be forgotten that even now, great as the rise has been 
during the past month, prices generally are not higher, and 
in several cases are not as high, as they were just before 
the Baring crisis. Moreover, there is hardly likely to be any 
great break in speculation while money continues as cheap as 
it is at present. At the Fortnightly Settlement this week, as 
stated above, Stock Exchange borrowers obtained all the money 
they wanted at 2 per cent. and less; and even within the Stock 
Exchange carrying-over rates on American railroad securities 
ranged only from 3 to 4 per cent. It is evident from these 
figures that the supply of money is as yet very abundant, and 
that speculators, therefore, will have no difficulty for some time 
yet in borrowing as freely as they please. Even in New York, 
where money generally becomes very scarce and dear about the 
middle of September, the market is unusually easy. But though 
no serious break seems likely, investors should bear in mind that 
most of the shares dealt in on the London Stock Exchange yield 
no dividend, and are not suitable, therefore, for investment. 
There are some exceptions, of course, though not many; and 
there are other shares which may prove to be a good purchase for 
speculative investors—that is to say, for capitalists who have 
money enough to pay for what they buy, and are willing to incur 
risk, They should, however, carefully investigate the securities 
they purchase. The United States will do so well during the 
next year or two, because of their own good crops and the great 
demand for grain in Europe, that some of the Companies which 
for some time past have had to suspend the payment of dividends 
ought to be able again to distribute profits. The judicious in- 
vestor, also, who takes trouble to inform himself regarding what 
he intends to buy, may be able to obtain bonds that will 
yield him a good return on his money. But for bonds 
and shares alike inquiry and judgment are requisite. There 
has likewise this week been a very considerable business done in 
South African gold and land shares. But as railway com- 
munication will not be completed for a good while yet, it is 
doubtful whether the speculation can be continued. At all events 
it is clear that it is speculation pure and simple. And our readers 
will do well to remember that dealing in South African gold 
shares is even more risky than in American railroad securities- 
Undoubtedly, the goldfields are rich, and some of the Companies 
are likely to do exceedingly well, but the shares of other Com- 
panies are not worth the paper on which the certificates are 
printed. In the foreign market the confidence of Paris is as yet 
successful in keeping up prices. In all probability Paris will be 
able to do so until the Russian loan is placed—for that it will be 
placed nobody seems to doubt. But when the loan has been 
issued it is difficult to see how a decline in prices can be pre- 
vented. The great bankers and capitalists in Paris argue that 
there is an immense amount of money still seeking investment, 
and that in spite of the bad crops all over Europe, and of probably 
large gold shipments to America, they will be able to prevent 
any break in the market. It may be so, for France is undoubtedly 
very rich. But outside of France few people doubt that before 
the end of the year the prices of inter-Bourse securities will be 
very much lower than they are at present. 


The movements of prices have not been considerable during the 
week either in Consols, home railway stocks, or international 
securities ; but they have been very considerable in the Ame- 
rican and the mining markets, In the American market, again, 
they have been greatest in purely speculative shares on which 
no dividend is paid nor is like to be paid for many a day to 
come. The movements, therefore, are purely speculative. Thus 
Ohio and Mississippi Ordinary shares closed on Thursday even- 
ing at 26}, a rise compared with the close on the preceding 
Thursday of as much as 3}. New York and Ontario shares 
closed at 22}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 2}. Erie Common shares closed at 32, a rise of 28. 
Atchison shares closed at 46}, a rise of 13. Central Pacific 
shares closed at 35, a rise of 14; and Milwaukee shares closed 
at 74}, a rise of 1}. Erie Preference shares, again, closed at 
73, arise of 1; Louisville and Nashville shares—to come now 
to dividend-paying stocks—closed at 834, a rise of 13; and Lake 
Shore shares closed at 123}, a rise of 13. In the South African 
market, again, the changes have been very considerable. Thus, 
De Beers mining shares closed on Thursday at 13, a rise com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 1. New Jagersfontein 
closed at 53, a rise of §. South African Exploration closed at 
12, a rise of 4; Crown Reef closed at 54, a rise of $; Gold 
Fields of South Africa closed at 34, a rise of 14; Jumpers 
closed at 21%, a rise of §; Langlaagte closed at 3.3, a rise of 
4; Robinson shares closed at 2j, a rise of 3; and May 
Consolidated closed at 12s., a rise of half-a-crown, In Argen- 
tine securities there has been generally a rise in Government 
and Provincial bonds as well as Cedulas, Thus the Argentine 
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Five per Cents of 1886 closed on Thursday at 64}, a rise com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 1; and the Provincial 
Cedulas of the “I” series closed at 123, a rise of 3. But railway 
stocks are still depreciating. Thus Buenos Ayres and Rosario 
Ordinary closed on Thursday at 79-82 (the reader will note the 
wideness of the quotation), a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 5; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary 
closed at 140-142, a fall of 4. On the other hand, Home Railway 
‘stocks mostly improved, though Great Western and London and 
North-Western gave way. Thus Caledonian Undivided closed at 
116}, a rise of 13, Chatham Preference closed at 109, a rise of 
2. London and South-Western Preference closed at 117, a rise 
of 1; and Midland Ordinary closed at 159}, a rise of 3. 


COSAS DE CHILE—THE POLITICIAN, 


oe Chilian politician was an Oligarch. He has degenerated 
into an office-seeker. Prior to the eighties political power 
was concentrated in the hands of certain families. Groups of 
these took it in turn to put forward a President who was always 
selected from amongst themselves. The list of the men who 
have filled that office up to now is that of an untitled but none 
the less powerful aristocracy. The Chilian Congress used to 
rival the British House of Commons of thirty years ago in social 
status, and excel it in oratory. Men entered it by territorial 
influence, Landowners secured the return of themselves and 
their nominees easily enough. Even in towns it was not worth 
while to oppose them. The task of educating the illiterate voter 
up to a sense of his responsibilities was too gigantic. These poli- 
ticians fought and intrigued amongst themselves, but they did 
good and, in the main, unselfish work for their country. Par- 
liament is preferable to pronunciamientos as a safety-valve. 
At any rate, it gave them a career. The Chilian magnate 
did not rush off to Paris to pose as a rastaquoudre, like other 
South American millionaires. He found, indeed, a slice of the 
French capital “dropped at the foot of the Andes,” as a tra- 
veller has put it, even to the political salon. Several houses 
were rallying-places, in which coalitions were formed and 
Cabinets shaped, and more than one lady posed as Mme. Juliette 
Adam. To these men the pride of place, and not its emolu- 
ments, was the attraction. Ministers spent their salaries in 
display and entertainment; and, if such positions as were at 
their disposal were bestowed upon their family and personal con- 
nexions, no one thought of grumbling at this. Nepotism is an 
accepted tradition, as is God sib. A compadre or commadre has 
irrefutable claims. 

The modern politician is the outcome of the higher education 
and the war with Peru. The first has endowed a number of 
young men with an acquaintance, more or less superficial, with 
sundry things unknown to the bulk of their fellows. They can 
read French novels in the original, and recognize a right-angled 
triangle when they see one. On the strength of these acquire- 
ments, they aspire to be the leaders of public opinion. The 
second has provided an adequate reward for their aspirations, 
As Providence allows the evil and the remedy, the nettle and the 
dock, to spring up together, so it has been in this case. High 
schools and colleges turned out a number of young men far in 
excess of the demands of the learned professions, and disdaining 
commerce, or such pickings thereof left by foreigners as might 
fall to their share, The Peruvian war enormously increased the 
wealth of the country, and above all the revenues, at the 
disposal of the Government, With this increase of revenue came 
a multiplication of offices. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that their number has been decupled. Every existing depart- 
ment of the State had more work to do, and so required very many 
more men to do it, and fresh departments were moreover con- 
tinually being created. The development of the State railway 
system alone resulted in the establishment of thousands of posts 
of every grade, the prizes rather of political zeal than of practical 
efficiency. Hencean average official incompetence and a percentage 
of collisions against which even native journals have protested. 
The schools established all over the country needed not only 
teachers, but also central supervisors with ample salaries, and 
travelling inspectors with allowances and perquisites. Intendants 
and their subordinates waxed numerous and fat in the annexed 
provinces, and custom-houses sprang up along the coast of these 
like mushrooms, under the fertilizing influence of the nitrate 
industry. Even these were not enough; and, amongst other 
boards, one was especially appointed about two years back to 
superintend the said industry from Santiago, where its members 
lived at ease and drew ample salaries. Here there were ample 
pickings for politicians of the modern French type, who aspire 
to a portfolio and subside into a prefecture. 

The embryo politician of the new school usually begins as a 


barrister or a journalist. The former calling exercises and de- 
velops his ‘oratorical powers, and helps him to pick up a living. 
The Chilian inherits all the old Spanish love of litigation, and 
can no more live without a pleito than without a poncho. In 
the mining centres, where claims are continually being “ de- 
nounced” and relapsing, and where, under the complicated regula- 
tions respecting socabons and the like, folk are continually 
encroaching upon one another's boundaries, residents look out 
for a summons of some kind or other every morning at breakfast, 
as a Briton looks for his daily paper. But, busy as the 
law courts ever are, they cannot give full employment to 
the abogados, whose brass plates glitter on thousands of door 
posts in Santiago alone. So many take the public for their client 
and blackguard the defendant’s attorney—that is, the Govern- 
ment—in the hope of having their mouths stopped by place or 
preferment. Such things were not unknown in Ireland in the 
days before there were Home Rule as well as Castle Yard loaves 
and fishes. Once in Congress a lawyer can command a further 
important source of revenue. He can, and does if possible, accept 
an annual retaining fee, supplemented by additions as required, to 
represent and defend the interests of any large industrial enter- 
prise, public or private. The Nitrate Railway had their standing 
counsel in the Senate, who fought tooth and nail on their behalf 
over the matter of the Lagunas extension. The press is another step- 
ping stone to political power. The newspapers are really good of 
their kind. Local news is excellently reported, and the telegraphic 
service is made full use of. Financial and commercial matters are 
ably and adequately treated. But in the larger centres a paper 
becomes the organ of a party and in smaller ones often of an in- 
dividual. A seat in an editor’s room is held to be a good resting- 
place on the way to one in the House, A proof of the power 
attainable by the journalist is to be found in the fact that, 
amongst the few men specially exempted from the general amnesty 
by the Junta, figures the name of Seior Lowestein. It was an- 
nounced that if taken he would be shot forthwith. Nor is this to 
be wondered at. He was the first Chilian journalist to adopt the 
United States system of interviewing. The sufferers thereby have 
never forgiven him, 


The modern politician identifies himself with a party till it is 
time to rat. Since the holocaust in the church of La Compania 
shattered the strength of the Old Catholic party for ever, the 
Liberals, no longer obliged to keep their ranks closed up in pre- 
sence of a powerful and vigilant opponent, have been dividing 
more and more amongst themselves. The House of Represente- 
tives presents more groups than the German Reichstag. The 
views of many of its members of the new school are akin to those 
of Mr. Bob Sawyer, a kind of Scotch plaid. They are always intri- 
guing and combining together with a similarly chequered result. 
There has been much said, and with truth, about the sense of 
virtuous indignation which inspired Congress to oppose Balma- 
ceda’s unconstitutional proceedings. But if ever the detailed 
story of their proceedings is given, it will not read so prettily. 
There were admittedly men of the old type, actuated by the 
highest political ideals. But there were others whose views 
were simply bounded by “boodle.” The ex-President’s efforts 
to form a Ministry that would command a working majority 
in 1889 were frustrated by the impossibility of satisfying the 
men whom he sought to unite as to the lion’s share of the 
prizes of office. Each wanted them for his immediate follow- 
ing. Santiago, on the alert, watched and commented on their 
manceuvres, and on those of the army of wire-pullers established 
in its precincts. For there are many well-known figures who 
profit to the full by the national fondness for intrigue of the 
quasi-conspiratorial order. They will work to bring together 
political leaders or to obtain Government concessions. There are 
even those who will arrange matters with the judges. In this 
last feature, at least, there is happily still a boundary-line between 
Chili and Canada. 


The Chilian politician of either school is great in oratory. He 
has, as a rule, a wonderful command of language, and rolls out 
sounding strings of well-rounded phrases by the hour together, as 
he denounces, for example, to the people at large, the undue share 
of the good things of Chili enjoyed by the detested foreigner. In 
Congress he also maintains a high standard of eloquence in de- 
bate. Possibly the substance of his speeches is not always worthy 
of the sound and style. Still, oratory has been for him, up to 
the present, an excellent safety-valve. The overwhelming of his 
political opponents under an avalanche of that sonorous dialect 
that he fondly conceives to be pure Spanish has hitherto con- 
tented him. Let it be hoped that he will remain satisfied with 
such vituperation, and that the recent example of replacing it by 
musketry set by Balmaceda will not prove contagious. But who 
knows ? 
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SECRET SOCIETIES IN CHINA. 


FRRECENT telegrams from China have made frequent mention 
of the secret societies which are just now troubling the 
peace of the Middle Kingdom, and we have it on the authority of 
the Chinese Minister, in an official statement made to Lord 
Salisbury, that in his opinion the disturbances on the Yangtsze 
Kiang are partly due to the machinations of those irrepressible 
associations. It has long been known that China is “honey- 
combed by secret societies.” ‘he oppression to which the people 
have for many centuries been subjected has driven them, as has 
been the case in similar circumstances all the world over, to pro- 
tect themselves against the authorities by combination, more or 
less anarchical. A certain secretive tendency in the Chinese 
character has greatly fostered the preservation and multiplica- 
tion of these societies. Many of them are perfectly harmless, 
some being only social gatherings, while others are merely meet- 
ings of scholars for the purpose of literary discussion. But in 
some instances, as history tells us has constantly happened, the 
societies founded with the most innocent objects have been con- 
verted into the most dangerous conspiracies. Nothing could be 
more innocent in its inception than “the Society for gazing on the 
Moon” at the festival in the seventh month. At that feast it is 
the custom of the people to eat cakes baked in honour of the 
Queen of Heaven. But at the time of the decline of the Mongol 
dynasty, the meetings on these occasions became political gather- 
ings, and in one memorable year messages were enclosed in the 
cakes which were sent from place to place warning the people to 
rise on a certain day. Like the Chupattis which heralded the 
outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, these cakes were distributed 
throughout the country, and were the means of bringing into the 
field a rebel army which contributed largely to the overthrow of 
the Mongol power. 

After the Manchu conquest of China in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the secret societies which had remained dormant during 
the Ming or Chinese dynasty (1638-1644) again became active, 
and during the reign of the third Emperor of a present Manchu 
line, so prominent had they become that their machinations were 
publicly condemned in a State paper, in which, by a confusion of 
ideas, the Imperial writer coupled the Roman Catholics with the 
more legitimate objects of his wrath. At the time of their 
revival the principal association was known as the “ White Lily 
Society,” and certainly no lack of energy can be ascribed to the 
members of this fraternity. Repeated outbreaks occurred, of 
which they were the moving spirits, and their sedition culmin- 
ated in a conspiracy (1813) which had for its object a simultaneous 
rising in Honan and Peking, and the murder of the Emperor. 
By one of those curious combinations of circumstances which have 
80 constantly occurred to frustrate the designs of assassins, the life 
of the Emperor was saved. The conspirators succeeded, however, 
in penetrating into the palace, and but for the courage of one of 
the Imperial princes and his followers would probably have 

themselves of the capital. 

So notorious did this exploit make the association, that its 
chiefs found it expedient to change its name to the “Triad 
Society.” Under this new designation its principles permeated 
the Empire, and in 1817 as many as two or three thousand 
members were arrested at Canton alone. An alternative name 
for association was the Hung kia, or “the universal family.” 
The character chosen to represent the word Hung is an ideograph 
composed of the parts “ general” and “ water,” signifying a 
flood, or something which overspreads the earth like a flood. By 
degrees the idea preserved in the character began to predominate, 
and gradually the name of the “‘ Hung League ” usurped the place 
of the “ Triad Society.” Of late there have sprung into existence 
several branches of this association, among the chief of which is 
the Kolao hwui, which is at present occupying the attention of 
the authorities. 

It is always difficult to penetrate the arcana of treasonable 
secret societies. The members have the best of all reasons for 
‘preserving inviolate their oath to secrecy, and it is only by some 
chance that their true objects and their forms and ceremonies 
ever stand confessed. That the Hung League had for its main 
object the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty was a matter of 
common knowledge, but very little was generally known of its 
constitution until certain manuscripts fell into the hands of the 
authorities, which contained a full account of the formation of the 
society and of its true aims. Like the Freemasons, the members 
of the Hung League claim that their society is as old as the 
world itself; and, as emblems of its never-dying and ever- 
regenerating life, are chosen the fir, pine, cedar, and cypress, just 
as the acacia among the Masons symbolizes the same idea. The 
equilateral triangle, also, is a prominent symbol, and is said to 
signify in its three sides the combination of Heayen, Earth, and 
Man. It is noteworthy, also, that the sword is the traditional 
weapon of both the Hung Brethren and Freemasons. It serves 
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both as a weapon of defence against enemies and as an insignia at 
the reception of new members. On the first entrance of the 
neophyte at the gate of the Lodge, he is received by the brethren 
drawn up in a double row, with the points of their swords so 
crossed as to form an arch; much as, according toe the Il/ustrated 
London News, the Prince and Princess of Wales were received at 
the Apollo Lodge at Oxford, on the occasion of their visit to that 
city in 1863. 

But, however great may be the antiquity which is claimed by 
the League, its actual history dates no further back than the 
beginning of the present dynasty. And its most popular 
attributes are associated with the leading principle of a return to 
the Ming or “Bright” Chinese dynasty, which was overthrown 
by the Manchus. To help to attain this object the members are 
constantly encouraged to seek after that spiritual light which is 
emblematized at all the ceremonies by the conspicuous use of 
lighted lamps. 

As a political association the Hung League first took shape in 
the reign of Yung-ching (1720-35). A gross act of oppression 
committed by that Emperor, by which the Shaolin monastery 
was burnt and a number of the monks killed, drove the remnant 
which remained into declared hostility to the throne. As in the 
history of the rise of all Eastern movements, a supernatural 
element was introduced into the constitution of the League. The 
five founders, so runs the legend, being attacked by thirst in their 
flight from the burning monastery, went down to a stream to 
drink, and saw, to their astonishment, a china censer floating on 
the water, On recovering it from the flood, they found four 
characters engraved upon it, which, being interpreted, read :— 
“ Overthrow the Ts‘ing [Manchu dynasty] and restore the Ming” 
(the Chinese dynasty). This saying they adopted as their motto, 
and, further to steel their resolution, they mixed their blood with 
wine, and drank the mixture to the dregs, swearing eternal 
brotherhood and deathless hate against the Manchus. To the 
nucleus thus formed gradually gravitated all the discontented 
and all the patriots in the Empire, and in the space of a few years 
the organization had spread to wherever the Chinese language 
was spoken. Lodges were formed, which were commonly situated 
in mountainous retreats or in the deep recesses of the forests, and 
which resembled armed camps. The whole League was divided 
into five grand divisions, and each Lodge was presided over by 
one president, two vice-presidents, one master, two introducers, 
one fiscal, thirteen councillors, agents, and “ horse-leaders” or 
recruiting officers. 

It is in accordance with the traditions of the society that so 
often as occasions permit these horse-leaders should do their 
spiriting gently; but in cases where persuasion proves ineffectual 
more powerful arguments are used to enlist recruits. Sometimes 
a householder finds a note on his table summoning him to a certain 
spot at a certain hour under pain of death to himself and his family. 
At another time a man is stopped on the road by a stranger, who 
gives him a verbal message to the same effect. Again, stratagems 
are occasionally used to decoy the intended recruit intoa secluded 
spot, where he is faced by guards from the Lodge, who march him 
off to the assembled conclave. On arrival at the outer gate of 
the Lodge the neophyte is constrained to adopt a dishevelled ap- 
pearance. His hair is ruffled, the white garment which he is 
compelled to don is unbuttoned and put on awry, and his feet are 
bare, as tokens that he is dead to the past and is about to rise 
into newness of life in the organization into which he is about to 
enter. 

Having been introduced by the Vanguard, and having passed 
under the bridge of swords, the neophyte is led through the 
various enclosures, at each of which the Vanguard is catechized 
by the guardian officials, to the Lodge of Universal Peace, where 
the council is assembled. Here, again, certain questions are put 
to the Vanguard, who answers them “by the book,” and caps 
them with verses professedly to explain his answers, but which 
from the cryptic nature of the terms used makes them, if any- 
thing, more unintelligible to the initiated than they were before. 
At the conclusion of these interrogations the neophytes are led 
forward to take the oath, Any who may positively refuse to do so 
should, according to the strict interpretation of the law, be taken by 
the executioner outside the west gate of the Lodge and be beheaded 
at once. In times of open rebellion the rest suffer the loss of their 
queues, and then, having listened to a prayer for the success of 
the society's aims and the recitation of the thirty-six articles of 
association, they proceed to take the oath. As a preliminary to 
this part of the ceremony, each neophyte pricks his finger with a 
silver needle and allows the blood to drop into a bowl of wine. 
Sometimes a cock is bled for the same purpose. But whether it 
is the blood of the men or of the cock, it is drunk by the neophyte, 
in whose presence the written oath, after having been read over 
to him, is burnt as an offering to the gods, who, it is believed, 
will punish with endless tortures those who may be faithless to 


their new allegiance. : 
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The laws of the association and certain mystic emblems are 
next handed to the recruits, who are then at liberty to return to 
the outer world. The laws present a curious mixture of high 
morality and gross treason to the State and to society. There is 
much mention of the necessity of obeying Heaven and of acting 
righteously, of practising strict morality, and of exercising every 
domestic virtue. But no punishment which is named as the 
penalty for any lapse from these virtuous heights is to be com- 
pared with those which are pronounced against any member who 
may fail to assist a brother who “has got into trouble” with the 
police, or who has murdered “a stranger,” or who, for any cause, 
may wish to put himself beyond the reach of the law. That 
these obligations are strictly practised is only too plain by the 
difficulty which the authorities have in laying their hands on the 
real instigators of the repeated outbreaks which have disturbed the 
Empire during the last two hundred years. 

Of late there have been ominous signs that the societies are 
again becoming active for mischief, apart from the recent outrages 
against foreigners. Inthe provinces of Ganhwui, Kiangsi, Hupeh, 
Fuhkien, and Kwangtung, there have been outbreaks of more or 
less importance, and the superstitious profess to see signs of an 
impending revolution. White hairs have been observed to grow 
out of the ground, and this is held to be an infallible token of 
approaching trouble. Prophecies also are passing from mouth to 
mouth foretelling the end of the Manchu dynasty, and one which 
presages the speedy destruction of the Manchus and foreigners, 
and the consequent opening of a new era of glory to China, is 
current and is likely to be prevalent just now. Unfortunately 
such prophecies have a way of bringing about their own ful- 
filment, and herein lies a distinct danger to foreigners in China at 
the present time. 


SPORTS AND CONTESTS. 


_ overlapping of sports which depend more or less upon the 

calendar has been specially noticeable this year, and the fact 
is that one can scarcely see where the tendency to overlap will 
end. The number of distinct outdoor sports, the number of those 
who engage in them, and the eagerness of the public to look on 
at any sort of contest, have increased to such an extent that there 
is no possibility of arranging for all the fixtures which are desired 
and proposed. ‘This tells most seriously in regard to cricket, as is 
natural with a game which requires three days to dispose of a 
single match, and for which fine weather is all but indispensable. 
To add to the number of important cricket fixtures means that 
some fixtures must be played off early in May and late in Sep- 
tember ; and, as football is wont to be in full swing during the 
same months, the two games are in a measure simultaneous for 
three or four weeks in the spring and autumn, which never used 
‘to be the case. 

Most of the September cricket and lawn-tennis has been played 
on the Sussex coast, where at this time of the year one stands a 
better chance of fine weather than in any other part of England. 
The Hastings week, extending from Thursday, the roth, to the 
following Wednesday, produced two capital matches, which bring 
the season of 1891 to a virtual conclusion. It is possible that the 
North and South teams might have been made more thoroughly 
representative by one or two changes on either side ; but it is not 
likely that the balance would have been much affected. The 
absence of Shrewsbury did not, as it happened, cost his friends so 
much as they had expected, for the North Eleven, going in first, 
ran up a score of 301, all but two of them reaching double 
figures, and this against such bowlers as Ferris, Lohmann, 
Martin, and Sharpe, with Messrs. Grace and Read as fifth and 
sixth strings. For the South the two players just mentioned 
scored a hundred between them, Abel and Martin adding another 
eighty ; but this was not enough to save the follow on. The 
second venture was more successful. In the course of an hour 
on Saturday Dr. Grace and Mr. Stoddart wiped off the arrears, 
and, with the assistance of the two Australians and the two 
professionals already mentioned, established a lead of 169. There 
was no time for more. Three full days of perfect cricket weather 
had sufficed for three innings, and an aggregate score of 771; and 
perhaps that is as much as can be expected from two well- 
balanced sides of the very best English cricketers. 

This week’s match between Gentlemen and Players has been 
uneven, not to say unsatisfactory. By Monday the weather had 
completely changed. Upto Saturday September had shown us 
the best of the summer of 1891, which has been as patchy as a 
Highland shire. Things were not so bad at Hastings as they were 
in other parts of England, but there was an interruption of three- 
quarters of an hour at the beginning of the Gentlemen’s innings, 
and the ground, already bad, was then all against the bat. Dr. 
Grace, evidently strung up for the week, made twenty-one runs 
before the veteran Harry Phillips took him‘at the wicket. Mr, 


Stoddart had already succumbed in the same fashion without 
scoring, and Mr. Newham had made a contribution of four, 
when a disastrous fate befell the Gentlemen. Half the side 
were dismissed in rapid succession to the bowling of Lohmann 
and Peel, with the score immovable at 25. As if this were 
not enough to handicap them hopelessly, Mr. Ferris, in the 
course of rounding off his 0, was struck by a ball on the knee 
and disabled for the rest of the day. The innings closed for 68. 
By four o'clock, when the Players went in, the ground had 
recovered a little of its spring. There was no more rain 
worth speaking of after one o'clock ; but it would not have been 
surprising if the Players in their turn had failed to make a 
good show. What was surprising was to see them score freely 
from the beginning, and run up 117 for the loss of a wicket before 
the light gave out. Of this number Ulyett is to be credited with 
a score which precisely wiped out the Gentlemen’s innings, Abel 
being out for 19, and Gunn not out with 24. On Tuesday the 
Notts man closed a brilliant season with an admirably compiled 
score of 169. Mr. Ferris, who had recovered from his mishap 
overnight, took five wickets during the day; though as many as 
nine of the Gentlemen (surely an almost unprecedented number) 
tried their hands with the ball. The innings closed for 390, 
which left the Gentlemen with a balance of 322 against them. 
The task was hopeless, and they did not score two hundred. 
Mr. Read, strange to say, followed suit with his friend the Doctor 
by recovering form at the close of the season, putting on a well- 
hit 77. A word, too, must be said for Mr. Kemble’s wicket- 
keeping, which had been of a high order throughout the week. 

The football clubs do not wait for their representative councils 
to meet and talk (as the Rugby. Union Council has been doing 
this week) before trying conclusions with each other. On the 
first Saturday of the month most of the leading teams set to 
work, though some of them had already had preliminary 
skirmishes for the sake of practice, and a Canadian team had 
been affording sport to all whom it could get to accept a chal- 
lenge. The Association League matches began with encounters 
between Aston Villa and the Blackburn Rovers, Notts and 
Preston North End, Accrington and Burnley, the Bolton 
Wanderers and Darwen, Stoke (which returns to the 
after heading the Alliance last year) and Derby, Sunderland and 
the Wolverhampton Wanderers, the first of each couple being 
victorious. Last Saturday the Preston, Blackburn, Bolton, 
Aston, and Wolverhampton clubs all scored a victory. It is re- 
corded with pride by those who have chronicled these games 
in detail that the “enthusiasm” of the spectators on the open- 
ing of the football season has been immense, and “the gate” 
very satisfactory. Popular reporters of a game of football 
never fail to make interesting references to “the gate”; and 
perhaps this is natural enough when important clubs, like one 
at least of those which we have just mentioned, are run by 
commercial companies, which make their little profits out of 
the gate-money. We will not say that this element of invest- 
ment and dividends must of necessity mar the sport. Possibly a 
pretty close parallel to it may be found amongst the cricket and 
lawn-tennis clubs—and something more than a parallel if we go 
further afield in the world of sport. But evidently the introduc- 
tion of the commercial element needs to be very closely watched, 
especially in connexion with games where amateurs are amongst 
the actual contestants, and conceivably amongst the shareholders 
also. The Scottish and North Country Leagues, the Midland 
League, Football Alliance, and Rugby Union, have all by this 
time made some little progress in their competitions. A certain 
degree of interest off the ordinary lines has been displayed in the 
two matches which have so far been contested by the Royal 
Arsenal Club against the Sheffield United and the Casual. 
Both games were played at Plumstead, the visitors winning in 
the first case and losing in the second. The Royal Arsenal, it 
may be remembered, scandalized many of their friends early 
this year by announcing that they meant to engage professionals, 
and to face the penalty of being excluded from the Cup competi- 
tions. Whatever the object of the Plumstead \club may have 
been, they appear to be fully justified in a pecuniary sense. The 
team has been recruited by some fine and powerful players; but 
it is too soon to jump to the conclusion that the best interests of 
the game will be served by this combination of amateurs and 
professionals. 

In lawn-tennis, as in cricket, the South coast has witnessed the 
virtual finish of the season’s play. Bournemouth, Brighton, and 
Eastbourne have in turn attracted most of the best players, and, 
with capital weather at Brighton and Eastbourne, there has been 
some first-rate sport. At Brighton the Sussex Cup passed into 
the keeping of D. G. Chaytor, who survived a long list of com- 
petitors, and walked over for the championship. Last year’s 
holder, W. Baddeley, declined to play unless he was allowed to 
owe 2—4 to the challenger—an impromptu handicap which the 
jocal committee rightly declined to sanction, The Ladies’ Singles 
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‘went, as was generally anticipated, to Miss M. Shackle, who beat 
Miss M. Langrishe, the holder of the shield, by 6—4, 5—7, 6—2. 
The Gentlemen’s Doubles fell to Chaytor and Barlow, who de- 
feated the brothers Allen, from Cambridge; and in the Mixed 
Doubles that redoubtable couple, Mr. and Mrs. Hillyard, beat the 
two winners of the Singles. At Eastbourne last week the entries 
for the South of England Tournament were still more numerous 
than at Brighton, and the play was.even stronger. There were 
no fewer than forty entries for the Gentlemen’s Singles, the 
winner being H. 8. Barlow, who finished up with a fine victory 
over A. G. Ziffo. In the Ladies’ Singles—for which Miss Shackle, 
Miss Langrishe, and other well-known players had entered— 
Mrs. Hillyard added another to her long series of successes. The 
entries for the Gentlemen’s Doubles included the Baddeley 
brothers, the Allen brothers, E. Renshaw and Hillyard, Barlow 
and Chaytor, and after some tough fighting the All-England 
champions maintained their reputation. Though there is an open 
fixture at Shandon for the first week in October, the Eastbourne 
meeting may be regarded as having put a term to a specially suc- 

, cessful season of lawn-tennis. We certainly fail to detect the 
symptoms of decline which some have professed to see in the 
popularity of this game. 


THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


had latterly dropped somewhat behind Wor- 
cester and Gloucester in the artistic interest and general 
popularity of its meetings. But the events of last week, if not 

exactly epoch-making, at any rate afford encouraging signs of a 
renewal of musical vitality in this, the mother city of the Festival 
of the Three Choirs, an institution now in its 168th year. Re- 
markable enough was the discovery, in the young musician 
recently appointed as organist of Hereford Cathedral, of a con- 
ductor, who impressed audience, chorus, and orchestra alike by 
his familiarity with the music, the clearness and decision of his 
beat, and above all by a coolness and equanimity rare in a 
beginner. The personnel of the executants, again, was of un- 
usual excellence. The West-country choristers, male and female, 
had been so well selected as to prove quite worthy of association 
with the redoubtable Yorkshire contingent in the performances 
given in the cathedral. At the two concerts held in the Shire 
Hall only the Leeds chorus appeared, a proceeding which elicited 
some not unnatural protests from the local press. No ground 
for complaint on the score of efficiency is likely to arise if in 
future years the services of the Northerners is dispensed with. 
We do not question their superiority in grit, endurance, and 
in the resonant quality of their sopranos; but the title of the 
Festival should, if possible, be justified, and the Leeds chorus are 
the last people in the world who have any right to protest against 
the enforcement of a musical alien Act. An excellent band, 
containing very few “ passengers,” had been retained. Families 
were strongly represented. Thus we noticed five of the clan 
Carrodus, four Hanns, two Hortons, two Wottons, and two 
Qulds. This iteration of patronymics excites a suspicion of 
musical nepotism; but, as a matter of fact, the ensemble was ex- 
ceedingly good, and it will surely rejoice the heart of Mr. Row- 
botham to learn that, out of seventy players, there were only two 
whose names betrayed a Teutonic extraction. Some of the very 
best metropolitan players were engaged, amongst whom may be 
singled out for especial mention Mr. Egerton, most delight- 
fal and artistic of clarinet-players, and Mr. W. B. Wotton, 
the doyen of them who blow the loud bassoon. The chief 
trumpeter was Mr. Solomon, a very promising young player, 
and one of the few faithful who adhere to the slide trumpet. 
Two of our most accomplished native instrumentalists, Mr. A. 
Gibson and Mr. Whitehouse, the former of whom has not 
taken part at a festival for twelve years, lent their invaluable 
aid in the string department, and inasmuch as they have both 
penetrated the charmed circle of the “ Pops,” were con- 
spicuous by their absence from the chamber concert given at 
the close of the Festival. The principal vocalists engaged were 
Mme. Albani and Miss Anna Williams, both of whom have 
appeared at all the Hereford Festivals since 1879; Miss Hilda 
Wilson, whose association with this meeting dates from 1882; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, who first took part in it in 1873; Mr. Brere- 
ton, who now made his third appearance ; and Mr. Santley, who 
has sung at almost every gathering since 1864. The newcomers 
were Miss Hilda Coward (soprano), Miss Mary Morgan (con- 
tralto), and Mr. Edwin Houghton (tenor). 

_ Of the three novelties produced, Dr. Parry’s De Profundis, a 
setting of Psalm cxxx. for three choirs and orchestra, claims 
priority of attention alike by its monumental proportions, its un- 
forced originality, and its beauty of colouring. Few living com- 
posers would have the courage to essay such a task, and fewer 


still to carry it through with such an unfaltering grasp of all the 
threads of his harmony. The twelve parts are marshalled in a 
variety of ways, now in three choirs, now in sixes, and at times 
in a great phalanx of twelve-part harmony. The sentiment of 
the opening passage is appropriately serious, but with the words 
Speravit anima mea in Domino the work takes on a spirit of 
animation and cheerful hope which is iis prevailing charac- 
teristic. In regard to the performance Dr. Parry may be said 
to have triumphed izép pédpov, for the combined rehearsal 
had been of the briefest, and the choirs were not properly 
arranged on the orchestra, All went wonderfully well, how- 
ever, with the exception of one dangerous syncopated passage in 
the final chorus. The two soprano solos were excellently sung 
by Miss Anna Williams. Dr. C. Harford Lloyd’s “Song of 
Judgment "—his degree exercise for the Oxford Mus. Doc.—is 
almost inevitably below the level of his argument, which is taken 
principally from those magnificent second and third chapters of 
Habakkuk—passages which it would take a Beethoven to do 
musical justice to—but it is uncommonly well-made music, 
thoroughly grateful to the voice, scholarly and elegant in 
form, and appropriate in sentiment. The most effective num- 
bers in the work are the exceedingly clever and attractive 
passacaglia, started by the orchestra, in which the chorus 
and soprano soloist join in; and the singularly bright and 
vigorous double fugue with which the work concludes, The 
third novelty, a motet by Dr. Edwards of Barnstaple, set to 
the verses “ Praise to the Holiest in the height,” from Newman's 
Dream of Gerontius, hardly fulfilled the promise of the com- 
poser’s earlier work. With the exception of the last number, 
Dr. Edwards’s score is marked by a uniform, though graceful, 
inappropriateness. Under the head of novelties, a few words 
may be added in reference to the performance at one of the Shire 
Hall concerts of Dr. Stanford’s Battle of the Baltic. This 
“ballad” for orchestra and chorus had only been heard once 
before, at the close of Dr. Richter’s summer season, when it 
served to show the limitations of the great Viennese conductor's 
capacity. At Hereford, Dr. Stanford not only knew what he 
wanted, but he got it out of his band and chorus; and the 
fineness of the interpretation—thanks primarily to the Leeds 
singers—revealed beauties in the new work which were eclipsed 
in St. James’s Hall last July. Of the oratorios given in 
the cathedral, special mention should be made of Mozart's 
Requiem, of which a very fine performance was given under 
Mr. Sinclair's direction. Mendelssohn's St. Paul was also 
admirably done, so far as the choruses were concerned, and 
the singing of Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
left nothing to be desired. Mme. Albani’s performance was 
provokingly unequal. Some of the short recitatives, and notably 
the touching words describing the grief of the elders of Ephesus 
at the departure of St. Paul—“‘ And they all wept sore and 
prayed "—were delivered by her with unsurpassable delicacy and 
tenderness. On the other hand, the effect of other numbers was 
seriously impaired by her dragging the tempo and unduly pro- 
longing high notes. Mr. Sinclair’s inexperience was betrayed in 
his handling of some of the recitatives; but, in the main, he 
carried the performance through with signal ability. In the 
Elijah Mr. Santley sang with a fulness and richness of tone truly 
delightful to hear. “Is not His word like fire ?” was declaimed 
with all his old passion; his rendering of “It is enough” was 
deeply touching; while his mastery of the cantabile style was 
exhibited in unimpaired excellence in the last solo, “For the 
mountains shall depart.” Miss Hilda Wilson, whose singing 
throughout the whole week was of rare and uniform excellence, 
distinguished herself in “ Woe unto them” and “O rest in the 
Lord,” and the soprano music of the first part was given by 
Miss Anna Williams with perfect fidelity to the text and un- 
studied earnestness of feeling. The tenor airs and recitatives were 
sung to perfection by Mr. Lloyd. Mme. Albani’s performance 
was, by turns, above criticism and highly inartistic. She was in 
splendid voice, and her delivery of some isolated passages was 
quite magnificent. We may especially single out the command 
of the angel to Elijah, “Arise now! Get thee without, stand on 
the mount before the Lord, for there His glory will appear and 
shine on thee! Thy face must be veiled, for He draweth near.” 
The way in which these last words were uttered will linger long 
in the memory of those who heard them. But, alas! Mme. 
Albani converted the lovely unaccompanied trio, “ Lift thine 
eyes,” into a solo by outsinging her colleagues from beginning to 
end. It was as though she was anxious to justify the huge type 
in which her name appeared on the Festival posters by emitting a 
proportionately greater volume of sound than any of the other 
artists. As comparatively little notice has been taken of the per- 
formance of the Messiah on the last day of the Festival, a few words 
may not be out of place. The choruses in the first part were 
taken a little heavily by Mr. Sinclair, notably the number 
“And He shall purify”; but the choir sang with unflagging 
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vigour and tunefulness right on to the close. Seldom has a more 
thrilling performance of the “ Hallelujah ” chorus been heard, or 
one in which the trumpets were more effectively played. Mr. 
Santley sang “ Why do the nations” with wonderful fire, but 
showed symptoms of fatigue in “ The trumpet shall sound,” when 
the playing of the obd/igato accompaniment on that instrument by 
Mr. Solomon, though most praiseworthy, did not reach the high 
level of excellence attained by him throughout the week. The 
player was very nervous, and it isa mistake to bring down the 
instrumentalist from his place in the orchestra to the front of the 
platform. The bass solos in the first part were sung with scholarly 
precision by Mr. Brereton, and the tenor music delivered with 
irreproachable purity of style by Mr. Lloyd. Mme. Albani was, 
as usual, superb in the chain of recitative beginning “There were 
shepherds,” and she sang “I know that my Redeemer liveth” 
with much skill. But the effect of the concluding passage was 
marred by the prolongation of the high G on the second syllable 
of the word “risen.” Again, in the ensuing sentence, “The first 
fruits of them that sleep,” the singer took breath between “ first” 
and “ fruits,” and then again after “fruits.” If we have seemed 
to devote an undue amount of space to fault-finding with Mme. 
Albani, it is because we hold that infinitely more harm is done 
by the lapses of a great than of an ordinary artist. In music, 
as in morals, corruptio optimi pessima. 

There remain to be mentioned two oratorios which fall neither 
under the category of novelties nor that of standard works. 
These were Spohr’s Calvary and Stainer’s St. Mary Mag- 
dalen. The performance of the former—given at the end of a 
very arduous morning's work—was the least satisfactory of the 
whole Festival, but it is doubtful whether a perfect rendering 
could infuse vitality into the languid beauties of Spohr’s work. 
As to Sir John Stainer’s work, we cannot profess any enthusiasm 
for so strange an amalgam of his own style and that of the 
modern French school of oratorio-writers. Amongst the miscel- 
laneous features of interest at the Festival should be noticed the 
excellent performance of the “ Vorspiel” to Parsifal in the 
cathedral, an act of audacity which has caused widespread con- 
sternation in Gath; the very scratch rendering of Schumann's 
Quintet at the chamber concert ; the wonderfully fine singing of 
the choir in the long unaccompanied motet attributed to Bach, 
“ Blessing, Glory, and Wisdom and Thanks,” in which they did 
not drop a hair’s-breadth in pitch ; and the nimbleness displayed 
‘by Mr. Brereton in an aria di agilita from Handel's Partenope. 
Bass voices are not flexible, but in this song Mr. Brereton showed 
¢’himself to be-a vocal sprinter of the highest order of merit. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


A SAILORS KNOT, recently produced at Drury Lane 

Theatre, taken all in all, may be pronounced one of the 
‘best of Mr. Henry Pettitt’s unaided efforts. The myriad com- 
plications of the plot form a striking testimony both to Mr. 
Pettitt’s fertility and to his great skill in weaving together 
old fabrics in endless combinations and presenting them as 
fresh and bright as though they had never been used before. 
That probabilities are violated at every turn is of no moment to 
an audience caring for nothing so long as its hunger for the strong 
meat and drink of melodrama is abundantly gratified; but it 
is nothing less than amazing that a nation, priding itself on 
its maritime supremacy over the world and its unconquerable 
passion for the sea, should be so ignorant as to be able to 
tolerate the glaring absurdities that force themselves upon our 
attention in this play. There is no need to be pedantic about the 
uniforms, but the public who will tolerate the absurdities of 
the quarter-deck scene will tolerate anything, and do not de- 
serve that the playwright shall take any pains to give veri- 
similitude to his work. Jack Westward, an officer in the navy, 
and his foster-brother, Harry Westward, an officer in the mercan- 
tile marine, have entered into the bond of friendship indicated by 
the title of the play. Jack has been away for five years, and is 
supposed to be dead ; and it is natural enough that when he un- 
expectedly returns he finds that his fiancée, Marie Delaunay, and 
Harry have arranged matters between them. With a ready 
magnanimity highly creditable to him, but hardly complimentary 
to the lady, he gives her up and returns tosea. War with France 
is about to break out, and the pressgang is abroad, and is especially 
vigilant on the day of Harry’s wedding, as the Dauntless, Jack’s 
ship, is unable to sail for want of men. The first villain, Penny- 
cad, who holds the second, Delaunay, Marie's cousin, in his power 
with respect to moneys advanced, tells Jack that there isa wedding 
party at hand where men in plenty may be found. Delaunay, 
wishing to get rid of Pennycad, also tells the pressgang where he 
and half a dozen others are in hiding, fearing, as old seamen, 


to be taken. Thus it is that Jack is made the instrument of 


seizing his foster-brother on his wedding-day ; and thus it is that 
Pennycad is also found on board the Dauntless, in common with 
all the remaining dramatis persone of importance, with the ex- 
ception of Delaunay. "Twas ever thus in melodrama, nautical 
and otherwise. The pressed men elect Harry as their spokesman, 
and, on behalf of them and himself, he refuses to obey orders, 
That a wrangle terminating in a blow should ensue between the 
foster-brothers is improbable enough, but is perhaps permissible. 
That, the blow having been struck, the offender Harry should be 
triced up is a mild expedient, since the dramatist might gratify 
his audience with a sight of their hero kneeling and blindfolded 
before a firing party of Marines. But that the ship’s captain 
should be appealed to, in the face of flagrant mutiny in time of 
war, to decide on a private quarrel between his first lieutenant, 
the latter’s foster-brother, and another pressed man reaches the 
ludicrous; one would say the lowest limits of the ludicrous, but 
for what follows. First lieutenant and the wretch at the gratings 
—a convicted mutineer—shake hands, and the captain, who nobly 
declares that he wants a crew of willing men, and not of mutineers, 
allows the first lieutenant to appeal to the patriotic spirit of the 
men, which he does in a speech unequalled in our experience for 
noisy flatulency—a quality to which Mr. Charles Warner gave 
fullest effect. It is unnecessary to give the result, except to re- 
mark upon the trifling detail that the man just released from the 
gratings finds a cutlass ready to his hands to wave in token of 
his newly-born loyalty. 

The acting was worthy of the occasion. Mr. Charles Warner, 
who plays Jack Westlake, instead of the marked accent which 
he once had, has acquired a lisping, mincing affectation. In- 
spite of this, his impersonation of the sailor bold was not with- 
out a certain robust quality, and throughout he was tempestuous, 
or at least windy. Mr. Charles Glenny as the foster-brother 
Harry exhibited useful qualities. In contradistinction to the 
gusty character of his confrére, perhaps we might say that he 
was breezy. If there was less of the hero in his performance, 
there was more of the sailor, though perhaps that is not say- 
ing much, and at times, particularly in his quarter-deck speech, 
he strained his voice as he would have strained the patience of 
any other audience. The humours of Mr. Harry Nicholls and 
Miss Fanny Brough had the slightest possible connexion with 
the story. Both are skilful artists, and the lines could not 
have suited them better had Mr. Harry Nicholls written them. 
Both parts would bear shortening with advantage. Perhaps the 
most consistently and appropriately played of all the characters 
was that of Pennycad by Mr. Julian Cross. He was a villain of 
melodrama, and he knew it. The scowl, the cynic smile, the 
crouching, cringing attitude, all were there, and were never 
abandoned, and his patient whining under unceasing football 
treatment was wonderful. It seemed that whenever Pennycad 
was not being kicked or beaten he was being reminded of some 
time when he had been. Miss Millward gave an excellent repre- 
sentation of the rather colourless part of Marie, and, where she 
had the opportunity, showed that she has acquired some power of 
expressing passion. Mr. Edmund Gurney made a fine florid, but 
rather provincial, Delaunay; Mr. William Lugg a pictu- 
resque man-o’-war’s captain. A word of praise must be given to 
the judiciously-written and judiciously-played incidental music. 
It is unnecessary to repeat that Mr. Pettitt’s work is excellent 
within the limits of its intention, since, had it been otherwise, we 
should not have taken upon ourselves the burden of giving it 
serious consideration, and of pointing out faults rendered addi- 
tionally conspicuous by the general merits of the play. 

Mr. W. G. Wills has shown himself an offender against 
historical accuracy before to-day, but never to the extent 
revealed in A Royal Divorce, at the New Olympic Theatre, 
wherein he revives Josephine to warn Napoleon on the eve 
of Waterloo of a conspiracy against him. Here, again, we 
are in the region of melodrama, and melodrama, moreover, 
arranged with a view to spectacular effect. The specta- 
cular effect has been fully obtained, and since the blood has 
been thrilled by the stirring strains of “The Marseillaise,” 
“ Partant pour la Syrie,” and “ Rule Britannia,” little else matters 
in work of this class. The keynote to the sentiment in the 
piece is the unfailing devotion of the unhappy lady to Napoleon, 
and his remorse and revived affection. In fact, his love for her 
seems never to have failed. It is a little surprising, apart from 
the historical side of the question, that Mr. Wills has not made 
more of his subject. If Miss Hawthorne did not make quite the 
Josephine we expected to see, she gave a highly intelligent and 
sympathetic rendering of the part, at times rising to dignity and 
eloquence. Mr. Murray Carson, excellent in make-up, reproduced 
many of the well-known external characteristics of Napoleon, 
such as the hands in the pockets, the quick, irritable walk, and 
the ever-present snuff-box, but failed to give the fiery impetuosity 
and stern will-power of the Child of Destiny, Talleyrand is an 
almost equally awkward character to introduce, a fact apparently 
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recognized by both author and actor, since neither attempted to 
indicate anything more than some pert commonplaces and a strut. 
Neither wit nor suave dignity was apparent. Of Miss Lesley 
Bell's Marie Louise the less said the better. Miss Georgie Esmond 
made an extremely arch, pleasant Stephanie de Beauharnais, 

Yvette is the name of a wordless play produced at the Avenue 
Theatre on Saturday night. It is written by M. Carré fils, the 
author of L’Enfant Prodigue, and M. Henri Redmond, the music 
having been composed by M. Henri Gedalgé. The story is old 
and trite, qualities not relieved by novelty in treatment or excep- 
tional skill in representation. The taste for this kind of work 
is not particularly strongly implanted in the public mind, and 
the play must be of extreme excellence to succeed. Without 
wishing to find any particular fault with Yvette, this cannot be 
said of it; and the music, though fairly good, is not strong 
enough to carry the faults of the play on its back. Mlle. Milly 
Dathénes, Mile. Duhamel’s understudy in L’Enfant Prodigue, did 
all that could be expected of any one as Pierrot; Mlle. Julie 
Avocat was tender and pleasing as Yvette, and the others worked 
well and were efficient. 


THE REAL LORD SALISBURY. 


“Sometimes, however, between two diplomatic despatches, he escapes 
from the London fogs, and then you see alight at the Villefranche railway 
station a tall, strong man, his soft felt hat drawn well over the forehead, 
and a pipe in his mouth—a sort of peasant of the Danube, of florid com- 
plexion —who climbs on foot the sunny path leading to the new house.”— 
M. Gaston in the Figaro. 

M. Gaston Pottonais. Un Ancortais Perripe. 
Ang. Per. 
WHO, and O who is that “tall strong man” 
With “the soft felt hat drawn over his brow,” 
With “ the pipe in his mouth,” and the cheeks of tan, 
Like the peasant who dwells by the blue Donau ? 
Who responds to salutes with a dignified bow 
And an answering puil (as a smoker can)— 
O tell me, esteemed Monsieur Pollonais, how 
To discover the name of that tall, strong man ? 


M. Poli. 


“The name of that tall, strong man”? Ah, mais— 
You dare then of me yourself to mock ? 
Say, what little game have we here that you play ? 
Vrai chips of an old and perfidious block ! 
Dis done, blagueur! va! No larks! vieux cog! 
You know not the man? Ma foi! Ogai! 
The man with the pipe and the travelling froc 
You know him not then for Lor Salsbéri, eh ? 


You are ignorant, hein ? you have heard not at all 
Of a Premier Ministre who saves himself thus 
From your “ London particular ” what-you-may-call, 
From your éroutllards—your fogs—by a visit to us? 
You know not he journeys sans géne, without fuss, 
At notice of moment, as chance may befall, 
Between two despatches to German or Russ 
From Arlington-Hutfield, his family hall ? 


Ang. Per. 
Yes, I knew, Monsieur Pollonais, passably well 
That our Premier with you, on occasion, has dwelt, 
And the truth of his hat you may possibly tell 
When you say its material is soft and is felt ; 
But when with his “ florid” complexion you dealt, 
I confess my impressions were apt to rebel, 
And his “ pipe” in this country has never been smelt, 
He himself, it was fancied, detesting the smell. 


But you Frenchmen are so overwhelmingly strong 
In “ exclusive intelligence,” we can perceive, 
And your agents from Portugal round to Hong Kong 
Such astonishing telegrams manage to weave ; 
What we plan and we plot, what we hope to achieve, 
You discover before execution so long 
That in this, like much else, we are fain to believe 
That you're right in your facts and we utterly wrong. 


So the news that Lord Salisbury's masterful gripe— 
Hand moved by a brain full of lawless resource— 
Upon Lesbos has closed ; or that matters are ripe 
For a British descent upon Lisbon in force ; 
Or whatever beside you are pleased to endorse 
In reports of this slightly sensational type, 
We may know to be no less substantial, of course, 
Than—the smoke from the bow] of Lord Salisbury’s pipe. 


REVIEWS. 


HERODAS.* 


tye is not the slightest drawback to the congratulations 
which we offer to the authorities of the British Museum 
upon their last great “ find.” Not that we wish to compiain—very 
far from it—of what was done in the case of the new “ Aristotle. 
We were grateful then for an interesting addition to history, for 
the printed text and explanations, imperfect as they were, and 
for the sumptuous puzzle of the facsimile. But in every respect 
the later gift is the better. 

In the first place, a from tem noise and clap-tra 
the “ find ” is itself “Or course there has 
been, and there will not be, half the clucking over it that there 
was over the other. The name of Aristotle is known and justly 
revered by thousands and millions of people. Herodas was yester- 
day little more than a name to the most learned Hellenist. 
Every one was ready to suppose that in a MS. bearing the name 
of Aristotle a rich source of new wisdom must have been opened. 
Scholars indeed knew better, and are but mildly disappointed 
with the moderate increase of previous knowledge which a sift- 
ing criticism will discover in The Constitution of Athens, On 
the other hand, few will be much excited at hearing that a 
papyrus has come to light containing half a dozen short dramatic 
sketches in verse, com in an Ionic dialect by an author 
whom, without fixing his date precisely, we may call 
Alexandrian, and assign to the same group as Theocritus. But 
among scholars and lovers of literature there will be great joy. 
For Herodas is literature, and that of a high class. 

Further, the Museum has been wise in the manner of publica- 
tion. Deciphering and explanation should be sharply distin- 
guished. The first is the proper business of the custodians; and 
they have taken the right course in keeping to it. At the same 
time they have consulted the convenience of those who want 
something more than the bare letters, by giving to Dr. Ruther- 
ford the opportunity of issuing his “first recension,” with accents, 
tentative emendations, Xc., —— but at the same time with 
the book from the Museum. The whole performance is thoroughly 
scientific and serviceable. 

Of the ten MSS. contained in the book, nine may be here 
passed over. One indeed—part of a speech by an Attic orator 
who may not improbably be Hyperides—is new, but mutilated 
out of all literary value ; and the rest concern specialists only. 
But Herodas (or Herondas, whichever be right) should be read 
ponaty by all who have any Greek. Of his manner, as Mr. 

‘enyon says, the fifteenth idyll of Theocritus, called “ The women 
of Syracuse,” will give a fair idea. Mr. Kenyon adds that Theocritus 
is the greater master; it might be better to say that he is the 
greater poet. Herodas, in fact, is not poetical at all, in that sense 
which makes “poetry” depend ona certain unreality of atmosphere 
and circumstance. That he writes even in verse seems to be an 
accident of tradition, and, to say the truth, his versification is his 
least merit ; his purpose plainly is to be as true as he knows how, 
and for vivid life he may compete with any one, ancient or 
modern, that we know. It is the best and truest of compliments 
to say that he makes us call louder than ever for the lost Menander, 
But perhaps a good time is yet coming. 

To anette the artistic value of these poems exactly we must 
wait till the interpretation is more complete. “They are not so 
long,” says the editor truly, “ but that readers may find out for 
themselves without difficulty whether or not they are amusing.” 
Where everything turns upon those sharp little touches which 
just make jewels out of commonplace, summary is useless, and 
we shall not attempt it. For the present all will be busy on the 
technical work of reading and revising the text, work frem 
which no one need turn away. Here is a new vocabulary, a new 
shade of dialect, heaps of expressions unknown or scarcely known 
before. Any man, with his dictionary and his common sense, 
may do a little bit of service here and there, while, on the other 
hand, Bentley and Porson themselves would have been often at 
fault. Et nos ergo manum. 

The general character of the lap may be gathered from 
these of Dr. Rutherford 

It will, I think, soon be placed beyond dispute that the mimes of Herondas 
were not mere academic creations, but were really intended for representa- 
tion, They are manifestly meant to “fetch” the vulgar. The license 
of the metre had perhaps the same purpose... . The vocabulary is extra- 
ordinarily interesting, comprising not only .. . expressive and natural 
compounds . . . but also . . . words of which the meaning has been pre- 
served almost by miracle, and .. . terms to the signification of which 
there appears to be hardly a clue. 


And now for some special examples. 

The fourth poem of Herodas represents a visit paid by two ladies, 
each with a servant, to a certain temple. When they arrive at 
the door, Cynno, one of the ladies, orders her slave Cydilla to 
summon the verger, who is within the temple, to open it. The 
slave is staring about, and Cynno scolds her violently for her 


* Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum, Edited by F. G. 
M.A., Fellow of College, Oxford, &c. British Museum. 
1891. 

Herondas: A First Recension. By W. G. Rutherford, M.A., LL.D., Head 
master of Westminster, &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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== 
stupidity and inattention, concluding with this mysterious 
sentence (v. 50) :— 

év Td Bpéypa twvavp(os) 
The other lady expostulates gently:—“ You must not expect 
everything in a minute, Cynno. She is but a slave, and the ears 
of a slave are choked with dulness ” :— 

SovAn ’ort, SovAns Sra vwbpin OrjiBe. 
To which Cynno retorts, again incomprehensibly :— 

GX’ nuepn ye péLov dOcira. 

The letters in brackets are reported as doubtful, but in the first 
ease there can be little doubt that, as the editors think, the 
common word jjuépn was what the copyist wrote. But jpépn, 
whether in the sense of day or of gentle, offers no sense, and 
it is our business to conjure sense out of the passage. We 
invite particular attention to our first pass, because here is the 
essence of the trick; and we need hardly add that there is no 
deception. We have got two places to mend, and we notice that 
each of them presents us with the letters nuepy. It is likely 
then, and almost certain, that the same word should be read in 
doth places. Next, let us look at the last verse. It is a reply to 
the remark that “the ears of a slave are choked with dulness,” 
and it says, “ Yes, but... . on the contrary (xai) tends to 
increase (émi pé{ov dbcira).” The Greek says “ pushes to en- 
largement,” instead of “ tends,” or “runs,” and we shall pre- 
gently see reason for the choice of the metaphor. Now, to give 
this reply any point, “the ears of a slave” must have been 
contrasted with some other part of her. Thus the question is 
eeduced to this. Is nuepn like the name of any part of the body ? 
Certainly it is; the word papy meant hand, or perhaps, to mark 
that it was not in polite use, we should say paw. The word itself 
was barely known to us, but common enough in its compound 
<ipapns, easy, or light to the hand. For nyuepy put 4 pdpn, 
her hand, or paw, and we see not only what the retort of Cynno 
means in itself, but also that, to account for it, she must have 

reviously ordered Cydilla to do something with her hand—a 
Fresh proof that the same mistake has been made in both places. 

We go back then to the first place, and find that Cydilla is 
doing something already with her hand, though not anything 
very useful, She is “rubbing her pate (8péyua)” in it, and is 
told to do something better. “Lay hold with your paw (rj 
@dpy),” says her mistress; “the one in which you are rubbing 
your head,” and she points of course to the door-knocker, with 
which temples, like other houses, were provided, as we see for 
instance in the Jon of Euripides. ‘ Remember,” pleads the friend, 
*‘ that slaves’ ears are not so quick as ours.” “ But their paws,” 
says the other, sneering and snappish, “are bigger and stronger, 
which is more to the point.” 

Further, we can now see, or at least guess, the origin of the 

rase émi pé{ov ®bcira. Even in English we use to push 

®6cicOa) as a sign for vigour and activity in general—as when 
we say of a politician that he is pushing—but in Greek it is far 
more natural, because to a Greek ear 40- and vw6- are opposed as 
positive and negative; and since yw6js meant slow or feeble, 
a@bcicba of itself suggested the ideas of strength and quickness. 
For which reason here émi peifov (Ionic péfov) is formally 
contrasted with vwOpin : and indeed, for all we know to 
the contrary, the words were actually so connected in etymology. 

Lastly—and this is always the last, best, and only quite satis- 
factory end to an investigation of this kind—it is possible, after 
all, that in the twice-repeated pépy there is no mistake whatever. 
The form pdpy is the only one mentioned by our few informants ; 
ut it would be absurd, upon such evidence as exists, to say that 
the pronunciation and spelling pépy is everywhere and for all 
dialects impossible. 

And here in strictness we have to stop. There remain unex- 
plained only the letters rwvevp(os), of which we can say no more 
than that they contain, with the article rd, some neuter adjective, 
— to a slave's head, probably contemptuous in meaning, 
and in form something like oicvpdés or atoupds, conceivable wo: 
but, so far as appears, not known. 

There is a word oicvros or olavmn, meaning the grease of raw 
wool, from which came an adjective oicvrnpds greasy, and pro- 
bably also oicurpés with the same sense. It ~~ be that this, or 
something akin to it, was the epithet applied by Cynno to the 
head of Cydilla; the greasy, woolly pate would agree well with 
the big hands ; both belong to the ASican type, which must have 
een common enough in the slaves of a society whose capital 
was at Alexandria, But this is all guess-work, and it remains to 

ere is e for eve in the cover, and ve 

good sport had, severe and as varied 
chess, and for the result the recovery of literature as good 
as you shall easily find. One of these poems, the fifth, 
entitled “A Jealous Woman,” is, to our mind, of the first 
<class, probably not inferior to the best conte of the reader's 
favourite story-teller. There is easy work too, as well as 
difficult. Here is a new Greek proverb (6. 80), all in a lump, 
after the fashion of the MS., addaxatpovourperovrewwa. The 
revisers of the Museum book, including Dr. Rutherford—who 
deserves our best thanks for working first over the field, “with 
the mud,” as the motto chosen from Herodas for his title- 

pathetically “up to his knees”—have set ont 
words thus: xatpdv (or GAN’ dxaipor) ob rpérovr’ elvac: and, 


as this is nonsense, they give it up. We have only to space it 
od mperov reivac—and the sense is simple. 
“You must seize an opportunity quickly, if you do not want to 
lose it”; literally, “It is not fit (od mperov ori) to spin out (or 
prolong) a favourable moment.” The context will show that this 
is just what is wanted to suit the amusing scene. 
he whole of Herodas swarms with proverbs. Here is another 
(5. 67), which some one will perhaps clear up more completely 
than we can :— 
ovTw kata pds nadov (?) 


Manifestly it is taken from some fable of beasts, one of the 
well-known sort, in which the mouse goes to law with some other 
creature, and the proceedings end in a “judgment of the fox,” 
which hits both parties equally hard. “Let sentence be given” 
(or, as the Greek law-courts said, “ Let penalty be fixed”) 
“against . . . and mouse alike.” It is applied here to a case 
in which both a prisoner and his guardian are to receive punish- 
ment. Does any one know the fable? Who was the other 
party to the law-suit? Was it the cat, and should we read éa7ep 
aidovpov? The metre would in some writers exclude this, but in 
Herodas apparently not. 

Here again is an expression (6. 70) interesting in another way, 
not because it was unknown to us, but because we did not know 
that it was so popular. Two ladies are having a delightful con- 
fabulation about the miraculous merits of a certain Cerdo, a 
masculine leather-worker. Never was there a man who could 
make for a woman so well! “My eyes,” says one, “ stood out of 
my head to see his work ”— 

Ta BaddN? otras dvBpes odxi movedoe 

abrai yap»... 
The five dots stand for five letters illegible. The general 
sense is clear. “Male workmen will not make the Ba\Aia”— 
whatever these may be—“so straight ” as women like them, and 
as they are made by Cerdo. But what is the word lost? It is 
éopev, and the parenthesis was airai ydp éoyev. “ For we are by 
ourselves ”—-i.e., “I may say so confidentially entre femmes,” a 
ge taken from a well-known place in Aristophanes, where it 

as exactly the same sense. Whether the remark is specially 

confidential, or only as much so as the whole conversation, we 
shall be able to say when we know what a SaAXiov was. 

Which, with the rest, we leave to the reader. 


NOVELS.* 


R. MANVILLE FENN has broken comparatively new 
ground in his tale of Haytian ways and_Voodoo worship. 
Hitherto the novelist, with an occasional exception in favour of 
Guadeloupe or Martinique, has left the West Indian islands un- 
touched ; and, indeed, the modern developments of some of the 
most prosperous of the group have little to boast of in picturesque 
suggestiveness. In Hayti, however, things are different and 
men’s methods more direct. Nature runs riot, and so, unfortu- 
nately, do human beings. It does not even need the dangerous 
and elementary process of “scratching” them to discover the 
“Tartar” that lies very near the surface of them all, white as 
well as black, black as well as coloured. They are only too 
ready to throw off the thin veneer of external civilization that 
has been laboriously fastened on them, and to glory in their 
nakedness—mental, moral, and physical. It is some of these 
aspects of Haytian life of which Mr. Manville Fenn treats 
in Mahme Nousie. Mahme, it may be observed, is a corruption 
of Madame, and Nousie is the short for Venousie or Venus. 
Nousie is a quadreon girl, married to a planter of French extrac- 
tion, but considered, in right of the taint in her blood, as the fair 
me of her husband’s dearest friend. She resists, the husband 
iscovers his friend’s designs, and there is naturally a quarrel. 
The two men join different sides in one of the many revolutions 
that happens to be taking place, and Georges Dulau, Nousie’s 
husband, selects the losing one. He is shot down by his rival 
before her eyes, and she flies to the woods, with the baby and its 
faithful black nurse. The second part of the story occurs in 
Paris, and here, it must be confessed, Mr. Manville Fenn is 
hardly so much in his element. It is almost impossible to enlist 
the feelings of the reader in the simultaneous raptures of two 
pairs of lovers; and when the adored of one is the sister of the 
other the position becomes more complicated still. The state of 
mind belonging, under these circumstances, to a man and a 
brother is curious and interesting. Ie thinks with one half of 
him that each is too good for the other, and with the rest of him 
he is inclined to look with contempt upon both. If any sensa- 
tion besides is left to him, it is one of surprise as to how on earth 
they ever came to think of such a thing. None of these general 
principles, however, apply to Bart Durham, medical student, or 
to Paul Lowther, artist. They gush to each other at great 


* Mahme Nousie, By G. Manville Fenn. 2 vols. London: Hurst & 
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a about the objects of their affections, Lucie Lowther and 
Aube Dulau (otherwise Nousie’s baby), who have been for many years 
past at a convent school in Paris. This convent is certainly a 
lace apart from any other with whose rules we are acquainted. 
ere is an amount of freedom allowed to the young ladies which 
would not be unsuited to an American establishment, en tout 
bien, tout honneur, bien entendu. We are glad to take leave of 
the artificial atmosphere of the convent and accompany Aube back 
to the land of her birth, under the escort of one Mme. Saintone, 
the widow, though Aube does not know it, of her father’s 
murderer. Mr. Manville Fenn has the gift of not only seeing 
truth, but of drawing it picturesquely. His portrait of Mahme 
Nousie, with her Southern beauty prematurely faded with trouble 
and hard work, and her stout form decked with the gaudy colours 
which are the instinct of every creature with negro blood in its 
veins, is faithful as well as touching. Like all her race, she is a 
being of one idea, and that idea is her child. To keep her away 
from the island, to have her brought up as a lady and given the 
best that money can give, it is for this that Nousie has opened a 
cabaret for the negroes and has sat at the receipt of custom herself. 
Of course she never once thinks of the shock that the girl must 
undergo when she is plunged suddenly into such a position, 
she never thinks about anything but the fact that she is to 
have her child again. Her gradual awakening, and the struggles 
of both mother and daughter to hide their pain, are finely told. 
So is the story of how they both remained “ faithful unto death.” 
Woven into their lives are mysteries innumerable. Spells, 
strange drugs, the evil eye, awful threats, and still more 
awful doings of the Voodoo. It would be unfair to tell this part 
of the story, which is full of novelty and fascination for those 
who read it. It isstrange to see human character brought back to 
its primitive elements as near as can be, and the effect is as weird 
as the light of a furnace playing on the black figures that are 
feeding it. Mr. Manville Fenn knows the kind of people he is 
writing about, their passions and their virtues, their gross super- 
stitions, and the patience with which they will endure all things 
for those they love. His story will therefore have a power to 
charm, which is often lacking in tales of higher pretensions, 
There is something almost colossal in the innocence which Miss 
Burton has brought to bear on Ruling the Planets, an innocence 
only equalled by her truly feminine disregard of the ordinarily 
accepted laws of morality. With a contempt, too, for the inherent 
fitness of things that is really humorous, she makes her noble and 
self-sacrificing hero, whose lofty motives in initiating and carry- 
ing through a fraud no one will dispute, a doctor, and therefore 
doubly bound to uphold the will by which hospitals would be 
largely benefited." Miss Burton, in the person of the clergyman’s 
son and bank-clerk, relating this perilous episode of his life, is 
always protesting the grandeur and disinterested magnanimity 
of Dr. Arthur Sinclair, who put himself under the power of 
the law merely to benefit the widow and the orphan; 
and, indeed, some praise may be allowed him, as the success 
of the fraud would place his own sister, the dead man’s fiancée, 
in a very unpleasant position. The question propounded by 
Dr. Sinclair, a highly respected physician of Harley Street, to 
a Mr. Stephen Maurice, organist and bank clerk, whom he met in 
a train, was this. Would Mr. Maurice permit Dr. Sinclair to 
take advantage of an extraordinary personal resemblance existing 
between him (Mr. Maurice) and the late Herbert Fanshawe, and 
consent, for a few days only, to allow it to be ——- that he 
was Herbert Ianshawe himself? Now, by the will of Fanshawe, 
grandfather, if Herbert Fanshawe predeceased his uncle and 
recent holder of the property, the estate was to be sold, and the 
money divided between hospitals. If, on the other hand, he 
survived his uncle, Mrs. Fanshawe, her two daughters, and 
unger son would be handsomely provided for. Now, unluckily, 
Herbert Fanshawe died on the morning previous to Dr, Sinclair’s 
meeting with Maurice, and his uncle late that same night, so 
that the property belonged legally to the hospitals, By a strange 
series of circumstances, no one except Dr. Sinclair and Fanshawe’s 
own man Wylde were aware of his death, though why his own 
devoted mother and sisters should not have been nursing 
him during his illness we are never told. However, Maurice 
to befriend the widow and the orphan—at the expense of 
e “hag and suffering—and the first step is taken which is to 
involve at least four persons in guilt and danger. Only one 
of them, the brother and heir of the dead man, ever shows 
the faintest reluctance or remorse. Miss Burton has spared 
herself no trouble in the elaboration of her details, and even 
gives evidence of considerable ingenuity; but her plot is 
too heavy a weight for her to carry, and she does not know 
what she is writing about. No manor men would ever risk their 
whole lives and fortunes to save any family on earth from penury, 
and if they did, their clumsy scheme of imposture would be seen 
through at once. Here were the dead man’s family, fiancée, and 
lawyer, to say nothing of the detective who a later on the 
scene, all willing to accept Stephen Maurice as Herbert Fanshawe. 
And thisnot after a lapse of years, but after a short illness. Immense 
and ostentatious precautions are taken to provide him with a 
suitable coffin, and when placed in it the whole thing is concealed 
in a cassone in the dead man’s own studio, and all through the six 
weeks occupied with telling the tale the thought hangs heavy on 
the mind of the reader as to when and how the body is to get Chris- 
tian burial. However, Dr. Sinclair’s motto evidently is Heaven 
helps those who help themselves to other people's money, and a 
boat accident , where Charlie Fanshawe is saved by Stephen 


sapere igen an excuse. Maurice, who is supposed to be dead, 
is entered in the local papers as Herbert Fanshawe, and a certifi- 
cate of death provided by the local doctor. Maurice gets better ; 
but some heavy carvings are placed in a coffin and sent back to 
London as his corpse, and Sinclair, who knows by experience that 
“there are ways and means of avoiding the Customs” (a nice gentle- 
man, truly!), smuggles it home. Of character-drawing, the only 
specimen is in Charley Fanshawe, the one person with a grain of 
morality in the whole book. For the rest, they are quite unreal, 
far too numerous, and often liable to be caricatures. Fanshawe’s. 
betrothed, Geraldine Sinclair, is meant to be very charming ; but 
she is —— gushing, and the practice of young ladies 
confiding in detail to their brothers the change which their 
lovers’ kisses had undergone cannot sufliciently be disco 
Altogether Ruling the Planets is too ambitious for a first attempt, 
and is very crade in treatment ; but Miss Burton has some ideas, 
and in time she may do better. 

The Lady of Raven's Comée is out of place at the present day. 
With its disguised old women, its lost heirs, its Italian savants, 
and its female ghosts, it should have belonged to the era of Mrs. 
Radcliffe. These, however, are merely accessories; the aim and 
scope of the book is controversial. Those of the characters who 
are not Catholics to start with usually become so at the end, and 
the religion of the Catholic Church is the one subject of talk, 
whether the occasion be a dinner-party or a hunting breakfast. 
People are called less by their names than by some si 
appellation, The hero—who, we are repeatedly told, is at 
twenty-five the victim of “ heart-weariness ”—is invariably spoken 
of as The Stranger. Two ladies are never referred to save 
as The Privileged Catholic and The Privileged Catholic’s 
Daughter. A young Mr. Pitmore is The Half-Betrothed, and 
there are, besides, The Lady in Black Velvet and The 
Lady in Black Velvet’s Daughter. The heart-weary yo 
man is roaming through the world in search of a stranger with 
objective eyes, whom he had once met on board the Folke- 
stone boat, and whom he desired to see “ not only because he was 
the best man” he had ever come across, but mainly “ how it was 
that a man of his powerful mind could be so certain about his 
religion.” The quest is in yain—it seems yet more hopeless than 
the old one of “ Lasien ” and “ Gilbert "—for Lord de Freville is 
dead, However, his influence lives on, for in the end his disciple 
dies a Catholic. Nothing can exceed the care taken by Mr. 
Dering over the details of his book. He mentions no less than 
twenty times during his two volumes that his characters turn 
pale, and this not counting the many occasions on which they 

from . He never describes a meet~ 
ing at table of any sort without setting forth the arrangement of 
the guests. In Vol. L., p. 89, we have plan No. 1, so— 


Mr. Crayston 
Curate’s half-sister 6 © Lady Ledchester 


Sir Roger Arden O O Edmund Arden 
Lady Maud * O Miss Exmore 
The Stranger O O The Curate 
Privileged Catholic O O Privileged Catholic’s 
oO Daughter 
Lord Ledchester 


In page 93 another plan; in 125 he contents himself with a mere- 
description of how they were dis of at lunch, and at 160 at 
a hunting breakfast, while in Vol. II., 32, we finish up 
with their seats at a betrothal feast. During the first party the 
host indulges himself with repeating four verses written by the 
late Lord Houghton, a feat worthy of remark when we recollect 
how long one verse seems to the rash person who w+ to 
recite it. But the people in the Lady of Raven's C are 
fettered by no common rules, and are not as other men. One 
reflection will spring to the mind of the feeblest critic—that, if 
Mr. Dering wished to write a controversial pamphlet, it was a 
thousand pities that he threw it into the form of a novel. 

The Man with a Thumb (or, more properly speaking, with a 
long thumb or a queer thumb) is one of a series of novels which 
has come into fashion during the last few years, and is neither 
better nor worse than many of its kind. As, of course, the sole 
interest of these tales lies in the plot, it would be unfair to refer 
to it. Like all its fellows, it is elaborate, and requires to be care- 
fully thought out. The 1 in which the story is told leaves 
a good deal to be desired, especially that of Cathcart the detective, 
which is frequently obscure, and oftener still inverted. For ex- 
ample, on p. 65:—“ These documents either implicated a young 
man who called upon her at stated intervals, or which, being im 
his hands, would prove of such value that to possess them he 
could bring himself to commit murder.” Perhaps it is hyper- 
critical to object to a detective saying “ Arrange so as I can get” 5 
but when an elegant young gentleman who has lived a 
addresses his male friend as “ Na chare,” and the writer describes. 
a table in its situation “ relatively as the one” he was seated at 
(P. 139), the reader begins to have uneasy qualms that it is not 

e detective’s style only that is at fault. Still, the book may do 
to skim through on a short railway journey. 
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VENETIAN PRINTING.* 


he most interesting part of Mr. Brown’s book is undoubtedly 

that in which he traces the early history of press legisla- 
tion, which is a matter of great importance just now. He care- 
fully states what he has discovered in the Venetian archives as 
to the early customs and practices which preceded laws of copy- 
right, and goes on to show how the Republican Government 
dealt with such questions as they arose, and how they regulated 
monopolies. He fully explains the part the guild of printers and 
booksellers played in the long contest with the Papacy, and de- 
tails the gradual increase of the power of the Index and the 
censorship of the Inquisition, until the literary trade of Venice 
was ruined. The second half of the volume consists of the original 
documents on which the first half is founded. 

Mr. Brown’s first chapter is devoted to an examination of the 
evidence for and against the date of a book printed at Venice 
ostensibly in 1461. Oddly enough, Mr. Brown omits to say 
where it was printed ; but the controversy is not so much as to 
the where—because all bibliographers know that—but the when. 
The date in the colophon of the Decor Puellarum is undoubtedly 
1461; and, if there is no mistake, this makes it the first book 
printed in Italy, and five years earlier than the Lactantius, which 
was printed at Subiaco by Sweynheym and Pannartz in 1465. 
But it seems likely that Jenson, the printer of the Decor, left out 
an x in the date, and that therefore it ought tobe 1471. “If 1461 
be not the correct date, then Subiaco takes the place of Venice as 
the first home of Italian printing, and Jenson, the Frenchman, 
has to yield his position of prototy po her of Italy to the 
Germans Sweynheym and Pannartz. So Mr. Brown succinctly 
states the question at issue, Venice, with 1469 as its first date, 
has to yield to Subiaco and also to Rome (1467), and stands on a 
level with Milan, where the first book was dated also in 1469. We 
fear the verdict must be given against Venice. Misdated books 
were not uncommon. Me. Brows quotes the case of an Appianus, 
printed in 1495 but dated “ mnccccricxy,” and a Mataratius, 
printed in 1478 but dated ten years earlier. The typical case is, 
of course, the Oxford St. Jerome, of which Mr. Brown appears to 
be ignorant. It was printed by Theodore Rood in 1478, and by 
the omission of an x was te to appear ten years older. The 
evidence is clear and convincing. Apart from the appearance 
of the book, one point is almost enough. Rood’s next book is 
dated ten years later. What was he doing inthe interval? The 
same question applies to Jenson and his Decor Puellarum. If it 
was really printed in 1461, why did Jenson print nothing else 
until 1470? Mr. Brown evidently would like to believe in the 
date of the Decor, and states the case in its favour very forcibly ; 
but that one question would be enough to justify a contrary 
decision, especially coupled with the fact that John of Speyer 
claimed and was always allowed the honour of being the first 
printer who set up his press in Venice. Mr. Brown, 
after saying furthermore that the “format” of the Decor is 
identical with that of Jenson’s Palma Virtutum and other books 
of 1471, ends thus lamely :—“ The consensus of modern criticism 
at present tends, wrongly we think, to consider the dispute as 
settled in favour of John of Speyer and his edition of the Lpistole 
Familiares of 1469.” The subsequent chapters discuss many 
difficulé questions ; but Mr. Brown's historical skill and clear- 

ightedness seldom leave us in obscurity as to the true bearing 
of the facts he adduces. In the fifth chapter we have some 
most valuable and interesting extracts from the fragment of a 
diary a by a Venetian bookseller in 1484. Chapter vi. re- 
lates to the great Aldus, and two chapters follow on books before 
legislation. The earliest laws on the subject came into force 
dn 1517, when the first objects aimed at were the formulation 
of custom and precedent, the encouragement of the trade, the 
protection of the customer, the definition of literary property, 
and, finally, the creation of a censorship. The censorship was 
political rather than moral, at first. But many very loose books 
were undoubtedly issued before Cynthio degli Fabritii wanted to 
publish his treatise on the origin of vulgar proverbs, Della Origine 
delli Volgari Proverbit. In this work Cynthio insulted the 
Franciscans. A long controversy ensued, which is fully de- 
tailed by Mr. Brown. The friars—Mr. Brown calls them 
“monks ”—seized all the copies they could find, and before the 
affair was finally adjusted Cynthio was ruined. A censorship 
was established by law in 1526, and the Ten appointed inspectors 
to report to them on every work printed. ey were two at 
first, But later on consisted of the Inquisitor, the Public Reader, 
and the Doge’s Secretary. The Church, as we might expect, 

id little heed to morals, but was very strict about heresy. 

he case of Francis Stella is taken by Mr. Brown as typical. 
He had expressed his opinion that the Pope was antichrist, and 
we have here all the process against him. Lutheran books were 
found in his house—it was in 1549—and eventually the unhappy 
man must have thought himself lucky to escape with a fine and 
the burning of his library, of which an inventory was given. 
Altogether this is an interesting book, and breaks new ground. 
History, as we have said, rather thau bibliography, is Mr. Brown’s 
strong point ; and his examination and use of hitherto unpublished 
papers makes this a mine of useful and novel information. 


* The Venetian Printing Press : an Historical Study based upon Docu- 
anents for the most part hitherto unpublished. By Horatio F. Brown. 
Condon: Nimmo. 1891. 


OLD ENGLISH HOUSES.* 


it is probable that very few Englishmen, even among those 

who have a keen interest in old buildings, realize how very 
exceptionally rich their own country is in most charming examples 
of the domestic architecture of the late Medieval and early 
Renaissance periods. Such stately mansions as Burghley House, 
Audley End, Wollaton, and Hardwick, which are well known to 
all lovers of art, and not infrequently visited by the tourist, are, 
however, more than rivalled in splendour by the great palaces of 
France and Italy. It is rather in its smaller, less pretentious 
houses, with which almost every county is thickly studded, that 
England surpasses all Continental countries. The charms of 
quiet comfort and simple domestic life seem to pervade this 
humbler class of country-house, and reflect, as it were, the special 
bent and the best qualities of the English character. We are 

lad, therefore, to see that Mr. Gotch, in his new work on the 

Jomestic Architecture of the Renaissance in England, is not 
illustrating only the lordly mansions which Nash and Richardson 
so skilfully depicted more than half a century ago, but is also 
selecting many beautiful examples of the more characteristically 
English type of house, the planning and design of which is a 
natural and purely native growth, unlike the larger and far more 
pretentious palace-like dwellings which, in most cases during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were, both in architectural 
form and in general scheme of arrangement, a foreign introduc- 
tion, the work either of a Continental architect or of an English- 
man whose artistic training was gained during a residence in Italy 
or France. 

The period which Mr. Gotch and Mr. Brown have selected for 
illustration in their handsome folio, of which the first part out of 
six is now issued, includes mainly the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., an epoch extending over nearly seventy years, during 
which a very exceptional amount of noble domestic architecture 
was produced in England. The spoliation and destructicn of the 
monastic houses towards the close of Henry VIIL.’s reign had 
enriched a large number of English gentlemen with land and with 
building materials of all kinds; and the peaceful internal state of 
the country encouraged the country gentlemen to build for them- 
selves handsome and commodious houses, designed for comfort, not 
for military strength, as had been constantly necessary for so many 
centuries before. This state of security and accession of wealth in 
the hands of a fresh class caused the development of a completely 
new type of house. Churches and other religious buildings were 
no longer, at least for a time, wanted in England, and thus all that 
architectural skill and energy, which in previous reigns had mainly 
been devoted to the erection of stately churches, abbeys, and 
castles, was during the reign of Elizabeth and her successor almost 
wholly diverted into a different channel. It is interesting to note 
how the new foreign style, that of the Italian Renaissance, 
reached different parts of England at very different dates, In 
Cambridge, for example, we see the fully developed Italian style 
taking the place of the older and native medisval forms about 
a century earlier than was the case at Oxford. Oxford, in 
architectural matters, was exceptionally conservative; and 
Wadham College and the very beautiful staircase to the Hall 
of Christ Church were built during the seventeenth century 
in an almost pure medieval style, such as had been preva- 
lent throughout the country more than a century earlier. 
Again, it is noticeable that the English architects who trans- 
planted the Renaissance architecture of Italy into their own 
country had the good taste to copy, not the dull Palladian which 
at their time was the current style of Italy, but the much purer 
and nobler forms and details of the early Renaissance, such as it 
was during the lifetime of Michelozzo and Bramante. Thus, for 
example, in such buildings as old Somerset House, in London, and 
in some of the colleges at Cambridge, exactly the same type of 

uare mullioned window was introduced as had been used in 
Florence and Rome as early as the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The great Palazzo di Venezia, in Rome, built by a 
Florentine architect for Cardinal Barbo, afterwards Pope Paul IL., 
in 1460-1465, looks like the prototype which guided John Thorpe 
in designing Somerset House, and inspired the Cambridge archi- 
tect who built the south front of Clare Hall and the “ Fellows’ 
building” at Christ’s, the latter of which were erected as late as 
1636. 

The first building selected for illustration by the joint authors 
of this book is Burghley House, in Northamptonshire, built 
on the site, and to a large extent out of the materials, of 
a large, suppressed monastery, by William Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
between 1577 and 1587. The designer of the general scheme of 
plan and the facades appears to have been the famous John 
Thorpe, the chief of the Italianized English architects during 
Elizabeth’s reign. Mr. Gotch, however, points out in his brief 
but useful notes that the architect, or “surveyor,” as he was 
called, of that date did little more than supply his employer with 
the general design of the building, the details being either 
wholly or to a large extent left to the taste of the employer him- 
self and to the ingenuity of his workmen. This method had 
many advantages which should be set against its very obvious 
disadvantages. Execution is always far more spirited, and orna- 
ment is more interesting and effective, if it is designed by the 
same man, who actually carries it out with his own hand; 


* Architecture of the Renaissance in England, By J. A. Gotch, assisted 
by W.T. Brown. Six Parts. Part I. London: Batsford. 
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always, of course, assuming a certain amount of inbred taste and 
traditional skill on the part of the workman. Burghley House 
is one of the most stately of the great country palaces of Eng- 
land, and though purely foreign in _ and general arrangement, 
it has in detail a great deal of a more native and almost 
medieval character, owing, no doubt, to the joint system of 
execution we have just described. It is built in the form of a 
quadrangle, with four noble fagades, pierced with many square 
mullioned windows, and relieved by rectangular turrets at the 
corners and octagonal projections on each side of the great door- 
ways. On the whole, its detail is good, the principal defect being, 
as Mr. Gotch points out, the rather absurd chimney-stacks, which 
are built in the form of groups of Tuscan columns, linked 
together at the top by short pieces of entablature, on which rest 
the very incongruous square battlemented chimney-pots. 

The next house, Hardwick Hall, in Derbyshire, is a rather dull 
example of the same type, chiefly remarkable for the abnormal 
size and number of its windows, whence came the popular rhyme, 
“ Hardwick Hall, more glass than wall.” “ Bess of Hardwick,” 
who built this great palace when she was Countess of Shrews- 
bury, was remarkable as having married four wealthy husbands, 
and having built with their money three magnificent houses, all 
of the same stately and Italian rather than English type. ee | 
the smaller and more characteristically English houses illustrat 
in Part I. of this book, the most charming are Apethorpe Hall, 
Northants, Stibbington Hall, Huntingdonshire, and St. John’s, 
Warwick, three very beautiful examples of a type of house in 
which England is extraordinarily rich. The plates which illus- 
trate this very interesting book are well executed by a good 
photographic process, and are sufficiently large in scale to be 
of real practical use to the architectural student. Occasional 
sketches of details and measured elevations do much to increase 
the practical value of the work. The main defect is that in 
many cases no ground plan is given of the buildings illustrated. 
This will, we hope, be remedied in future parts of the work. An 
exterior view of a house is comparatively meaningless and un- 
instructive without a plan, which need not be large or highly 
detailed, but just sufficient to show the general disposition of the 
rooms and the extent of the projections on each fagade. That, 
for example, which the authors have given with the views of 
Apethorpe Hall is quite sufficient for all practical purposes. 

On the whole, the work is an excellent one; the illustrations 
are good, and the small amount of text is written with judgment 
and to the point. Moreover, the subject is an important one 
from many points of view, and the work of Mr. Gotch and his 
assistant will supply a very real need to all who are interested in 
tke architectural treasures of England. 


FOUR SENSATIONAL STORIES AND ANOTHER.* 


HEN Mr. Rider Haggard discovered “King Solomon's 

Mines” he gave a wonderful impulse to romantic explora- 
tion. Since then we have heard much of prehistoric races who 
have left marvellous monuments of their precocious civilization 
in many parts of the world. Already, however, that field of 
fiction, like the interior of the Dark Continent, has been pretty 
nearly worked out. We should have said that New Guinea, 
with its inhospitable highlands guarded by cannibals and head- 
hunters and dangerous fevers, offered the fairest opportunities. 
But Dr. Erasmus Dawson was led to bend his steps towards 
the mountainous districts in the interior of Borneo, and a 
very realistic account he has written of his strange discoveries 
and thrilling adventures. He begins by sketching the circum- 
stances which made a temporary exile desirable. Like Mr. 
Pickwick, he had been cast in damages in a breach of promise 
case, and, like Mr. Pickwick, he had no intention of paying up. 
He answers in person an advertisement which appears in the 
nick of time, and presents himself to a wealthy and half-crazed 
nobleman who is sending out an expedition to the southern seas 
in search of a fountain which, as that venerable peer is persuaded, 
is flowing with the elixir of life. Money is no object, although 
time is much, to the septuagenarian, who is eagerly hoping for 
immortality. He offers the explorers carte blanche as to their 
movements and an unlimited credit. It is a case of conscience 
with the young doctor, and, strictly speaking, it could only be 
settled in one way. He is conspiring to swindle a confiding 
lunatic out of large sums of money. But his principles yield 
to the arguments and wiles of Mephistopheles, in the person 
of a sanctimonious missionary who has imposed on the Duke 
by showing a sample of the invaluable fluid. What finally 
decides the doctor is the exhibition of specimens of an un- 
known metal, destined to revolutionize all the metal industries 


* The Fountain of Youth. By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by 
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and the whole practice of naval warfare. As discoverer of the 
deposits of dianite and possessor of a colossal fortune he even 
came back to repay with interest the considerable sums out 
of which his confiding patron has been temporarily defrauded. 
As for the disappointment of the poor old man when he learns 
that his dreams of being rejuvenated are delusive, the doctor 
is too full of his own objects to take that into consideration. 
It was a perilous and doubtful quest at the best, but it is 
made doubly so by the treachery of the hypocritical missionary, 
who never meant it to succeed, Fortunately the doctor finds a 
staunch confederate, with local experience and connexions with 
the Malays, who helps him to counteract the enemy’s unsuccessful 
schemes. They recruit and drill a force of natives. They 
force or fight their way inland, through trackless jungles and 
formidable passes. They have the luck to come to the rescue in 
a critical moment of some members of the gigantic tribe who own 
the dianite district. They have reached the goal, but, as is 
always the case in these stories, they find it far easier to get in 
than to goout. And while they are fretting in captivity we are 
made to share their impatience, for, as is the manner of such 
narrators, Dr. Dawson goes into tiresome detail as to the 
peculiarities of the customs and constitutions of the dianite 
people. However, the tale again gets lively enough in all con- 
science when the explorers, Jaden with the precious dianite, 
which is so light as to be easily transported on men’s shoulders, 
are working their way backwards to the sea. The most startling 
episode, although it is explained more or less satisfactorily, is the 
finding of some of the Duke’s family jewelry in the secret cham- 
bers of a deserted shrine in the tangled recesses of the Borneo 


jungles. 

’ ‘Were we to analyse the construction and the characters of 
Brooke Finchley'’s Daughter we should say that the book bristled 
with improbabilities. The most circumstantial explanations will 
never persuade us that a gentleman of good birth and position 
should lose himself to both sight and memory under the un- 
deserved imputation of an atrocious crime, when both he and his 
wealthy wife would have ardently desired a reunion could his 
innocence only have been demonstrated. Nor do burglars, as a 
rule, equip themselves with double-barrelled guns for dangerous 
expeditions over slippery roofs, among stacks of chimneys; but 
then this gun, with its accompanying powder-flask, made the 
very pivot of the drama. Still less can we believe in the sudden 
and simultaneous purifying and softening of questionable, or 
decidedly disreputable, characters when the story is going to be 
wound up. The book bristles with improbabilities in matters 
great and small, yet it is so readable as to seem sufliciently 
plausible. In our natural sympathy with cleverly-drawn sca) 
graces, we should gladly have seen more of Brooke Finchley, who 
takes his social header when quite a young man, and does not reap- 
pear till his daughter is marriageable. But in Brooke’s prolonged 
and unaccountable absence we console ourselves as we may with 
his wife, who, believing herself his widow, goes parenthetically to 

‘+ married and be widowed again. The faults and foibles of the 

autiful Mrs. Finchley made her piquante if not very pleasant. 
She is terribly vindictive, and thoroughly enjoys putting a hard 
and unsympathetic old aunt through an ingenious course of slow 
torture. Though the old lady had given her orphaned niece a 
home, she had made the bread of charity bitter. Judith had 
done the duties of a maid-of-all-work, and had been gratuitously 
snubbed when visitors were present. Her unlucky husband had 
to do all he knew to avoid bigamy with a willing and wealthy 
heiress. Perhaps he had better have committed bigamy than 
burglary, which is the crime with which he was charged. By dis- 
—_ lets judgment go by default, and his resentful wife 
feels the humiliation of his conviction so deeply that she does her 
best to blot him out of her life and her memory. Unfortunately 
the short /iaison has had its natural consequences, and Brooke 
Finchley leaves his daughter asasouvenir, Judith has succeeded 
by a strange chance to a handsome fortune, and is able not only to 
mortify the cupidity of her grasping aunt, but to plot and plan 
for the child, from whom she must separate. It is adopted by a 
rich and kindly woman who loves it as if it had been her own. 
The real mother, who has settled in the neighbourhood, is punished 
for her unnatural conduct by being not only unknown and un- 
acknowledged, but almost an object of antipathy. Her daughter, 
grown into a winning maiden, has inspired a grand ion in her 
cousin, the handsome heir of the Linmores. ‘The ruttled course of 
their loves has just begun to run tolerably smoothly, when the 
malevolent old aunt, by discovering her niece’s secret, puts a spoke 
in the wheel of the happy pair of lovers. Brooke's crime has cast 
cloud enough upon his family, without its representative wedding 
the heiress of infamy. Then the dénowement tells how the 
difficulties are solved and the clouds cleared away by the very 
unexpected reappearance of the prodigal; and suffering has made 
him so eminently respectable that his frigid wife welcomes him 
back with effusion, and his other relatives kill fatted calves when 
he gives his daughter to his nephew at the altar. In fact, in the 
— Indian summer of that second honeymoon, Mrs. Finchley, 
who has apparently forgotten the bigamous episode in her exist- 
ence, is so far hurried away by her feelings as to forget the 
vendetta of a lifetime, and make friends with her crabbed old 
aunt. 

Then come a couple of Mr. Arrowsmith’s shilling shockers. 
In A Romance of the Moors Mrs. Mona Caird insinuates rather 
than parades her peculiar and conventional ideas. The romance 
is short, crisp, and dramatic. The sensations are sought in the 
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familiar edy of hearts that are w by anxieties and 
ish. “The is a rustic of the Yorkshire 
es who has a soul above dairy-farming and sheep-breeding. 
A copy of Shelley comes as a new revelation to a soul that is 
struggling towards higher spheres. Dick Coverdale has rather 
doubtfully put his foot in it when he made hot love to a pretty 
little girl in the neighbouring market town. His suspicions that 
he had committed himself rashly change into certainties when, in 
romantic circumstances, he forms the acquaintance of a gifted 
lady who is making sketches on his native moors. He makes 
full confession to her of his fervent passion and of his secret am- 
bitions, and he might have done worse. For the widow, though 
susceptible, has disciplined herself in self-control, and she rises 
to sublime heights of generosity. She feels pity rather than 
contempt for her homely little rival, though we may doubt 
whether she has done the best for the rustic Adonis she adores 
when she paves the way for the commonplace marriage against 
which his finer instincts had warned him. As for The 
House of Mystery, it is laid upon very different lines. We ques- 
tion whether a greater quantity of thrilling sensation was ever 
before given for a shilling. The supernatural is freely mingled 
with the prosaic; the inventions of the science of the future 
are invoked by a criminal gang recruited from various classes ; 
and even in No. 60 Russell Square, in dull chambers in New Inn, 
and in a respectable country mansion near a peaceful English 
village, we are constantly reminded by startling phenomena that 
there are many more things in Heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in our philosophy. Hypnotism, animal magnetism, and the 
Whitechapel murders, a black dog as diabolical as “ the spectral 
hound of Man” ; corpses in casks and captives in cellars are mixed 
up with Bohemian gaieties behind theatre scenes and symposia 
with sirens and mashers in the chaste seclusion of St. John’s 
Wood. The objection is that such a multiplication of mystery 
is by no means diflicult if it is not accompanied by a satis- 
factory key. , 

Lippa is a rather pretty story of fashionable London life, very 
slight, and not at all sensational. It makes no pretension to 
depth or to subtle discrimination of character, and the transitions 
of scene and feeling are sometimes as abrupt as in the novels of 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth. The lively and outspoken Philippa 
Seton sets her affections on the most ineligible of her suitors, and 
the interest turns on the engagement being temporarily broken 
off because she believes she has the taint of hereditary insanity. 
The best character in the book is her petted little nephew, and 
we cannot compliment Master Seton more highly than by saying 
that he reminds us of the hero of Miss Montgomery's Misunderstood. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, 1537.* 


HE Papers calendared in this volume belong to the second 
half of the vear 1537. They begin with petitions addressed 

to the King in June by the Lords Darcy and Hussey, who were 
then under sentence of death. Henry had suppressed the Northern 
rising with terrible severity ; the leaders were in his power; some 
he caused to be executed in London; Hussey was to be beheaded 
at Lincoln, Constable to be hanged in chains at Hull, and Robert 
Aske at York “where he was in his greatest and most frantic 
lory.” Ali resistance was at an end; “the whole realm,” 
romwell wrote, “ is peaceful,” and the King’s “ good disposition ” 
was strengthened by the prospect of the birth of a child by Queen 
Jane. He refused to fulfil his promise of visiting the North, 
giving Norfolk several reasons why his visit must be put off, and 
adding one which the Earl was to keep secret—“a humour,” he 
wrote, “has fallen into our legs.” This seems to have been the 
beginning of an ailment that was to last through the rest of his 
life. Provision had to be made for the government of the North; 
for in September Norfolk, who was ill and worn out, pressed 
to be relieved of his command, Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
was the President of the new Council of the North; his appoint- 
ment was the subject of some debate, and we have a list of 
reasons why he was thought unfit for the post, beginning with 
* he is in hate with the people of the North.” Meanwhile spoils 
were being gathered in from the suppression of the religious houses. 
The monks of Furness seem to have been deceived as to the terms 
on which they surrendered their house ; the King’s Commissioner 
threatened to “deny them their capacities”—licences enabling 
them to seek employment as secular clergy—and send them to other 
monasteries, and finally got rid of them by paying each of them 
40s.; he remarks that “their secular weed bought, without which 
he would not suffer them to pass out, little would remain.” 
Jervaulx was recommended to the King, ina letter already printed 
Wright, as a suitable place for keeping a “stud of mares.” 
gold was stripped from the shrine of St. John at Bridlington, 
numerous grants were made of lands and advowsons belonging to 
the late convents, and plumbers in Essex were busy melting lead 
from suppressed priories. It is impossible to read without plea- 
sure how even thus early the most active agent in the work 
of suppression, Dr. John London, that “stout and filthy pre- 


* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
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bendary,” as Archbishop Parker justly called him, fell into 
some disgrace with his employer, Cromwell. London, then 
Warden of New College, Oxford, heard that he was suspected 
of being “a at Papist and hinderer of good learning,” 
and the news, ape “nearly killed him.” A revolting letter 
from Bedyll, Archdeacon of Cornwall and Cierk of the 
Privy Council, informed Cromwell on June 14 that the Car- 
thusians in Newgate were “almost despatched by the hand 
of God, whereof considering their behaviour I am not sorry”; 
a list of the dead and dying is enclosed. Although there 
was no longer any open opposition to the King’s will in the 
matter of religion, we meet with many notices of the r with 
which men saw the objects of their devotion desecrated. Some 
of these notices—such, for example, as the report of seditious 
words spoken at a Church-ale at Thame, show how well the King 
was served in the matter of information. On the other side, pro- 
ceedings were taken against a priest of Bishop’s Hampton, Here- 
fordshire, for preaching a violently anti-Catholic sermon, of two 
hours’ length, in the course of which he asserted that “Ember 
days were named after one Imber, a paramour of a certain Bishop 
of Rome.” William Lucy wanted to persuade the judges of 
assize that the priest was innocent in spite of the sworn testi- 
mony of witnesses from Stratford; he was openly reproved by 
one of the judges for his meddlesomeness, “at which words 
they of Stratford much rejoiced.” He wrote to Bishop Latimer 
and Cromwell both on the priest’s behalf and his own, 
and the Bishop commended the priest and “good Master 
Lucy” to Cromwell's favour. Henry attempted to satisfy 
his subjects on matters of doctrine, or at least to keep them 
from being troublesome, by causing the Bishops to prepare the 
Institution of a Christian Man; the Bishops were anxious to 
know whether the book would be published in the King’s name ; 
this, however, was not to be. The papers calendared here referring 
to the printing of an English Bible are, as the editor observes, 
too well known to call for comment. Two letters connected with 
this subject, however, are worth notice. They are dated 
December, and are from Richard Grafton, grocer, the famous 

rinter and chronicler. Grafton asked Cromwell to interfere in 
bis behalf, for he was in prison for a debt incurred through his 
having become security for a defaulting Flemish merchant. He 
was, he wrote “a young man, and by setting forth of God’s 
word had made many enemies who would be glad to help in his 
ruin.” 

Henry took advantage of the birth of his son to send special 
envoys to the Emperor and the French King. His relations with 
these sovereigns during the period under review are admirably set 
forth in the preface to this volume. Though he had no desire to see 
a peace made between them, he was forced to pretend the contrary ; 
for he wanted to be allowed to play the part of a mediator in any 
negotiations that might take place. Charles received his envoy 
graciously, “thanked God of the news” of the prince’s birth, and 
wished that the “ benefit had been to his own blood” by his aunt 
Catharine, At the same time, he put aside Henry’s officious offers. 
The special envoy made a mess of his speech, and it was fortu- 
nate that he was accompanied by the resident English ambassador, 
who knew better how the land lay with respect to the Emperor's 
dealings with France. In a ‘conversation with Granvelle, the 
critical subject of the proposed General Council was broached. 
Granvelle Soiled that his master saw no reason why the King 
should divide himself from the company of other Christian 
princes, “ seeing he had not divided himself from the Faith,” 
and that the Emperor would oppose anything to the King’s pre- 
judice. A few days later a truce for three months was arranged 

tween the Emperor and Francis. Henry was too much annoyed 
to conceal his feelings from Castillon, the French ambassador, but 
he soon recovered himself and told Castillon that the Emperor 
had promised to do nothing without him, which was a rather 
highly coloured version of what Charles and Granvelle had really 
said. He was eager to secure the good will of France, for 
he knew that James V. of Scotland was eager to invade England 
in conjunction with Francis. Nor, as Mr. Gairdner points out, 
was Francis disinclined to keep on good terms with Henry, “ for 
the truce just concluded with the Emperor was no guarantee for 
a lasting peace.” The death of Queen Jane enabled Henry to 
offer Francis a proof of his sincerity by declaring his willingness 
to marry a Frenchwoman. An amusing letter of Bochetel, the 
French Secretary of Finance, to Castillon, already printed in the 
Correspondance Politique de MM. de Castillon et de Marillac, 
records how Francis laughed at Henry's ungallant proposals. 
The English king, Francis said, wanted to treat women like 
horses ; have them paraded and trotted out, that he might pick 
out the best goer; and Francis declared that he had no mind 
that his daughter (Margaret) “should be put in a row with the 
others.” Probably in order to heighten his value with Francis, 
Henry caused inquiries to be made as to the personal charms of 
the young widowed Duchess of Milan. Francis, however, was 
willing enough that he should have a French bride; but Henry, 
anxious to break the French alliance with Scotland, persisted in 
asking for Mme. de Longueville, who was promised to James. 

Some further information with respect to Pole’s doings will be 
found here, He was at last recalled to Rome, and gave an 
account to the Papal Court of his unsuccessful mission, Henry 
had hoped to get him into his power by means of Throgmorton, 
one of the Cardinal's servants. Throgmorton remained faithful to 
his master, and Cromwell, instigated of course by Henry, wrote 
him a disgraceful letter, threatening Pole with assassination and 
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with the ruin of his family. Several notices will be found of the 
advance of the Turks; they took Castro, near Otranto, and men 
said that “St. Peter's rich cope was in t danger to put to 
sack.” In Hungary they defeated King Ferdinand in a pitched 
battle near Buda. Andrea Doria, however, was victorious by 
sea, and a league was formed against them on September 1 by 
the Pope, the Emperor, and the Venetians, which was soon 
afterwards joined by the Genoese. During the summer the 
sweating sickness again broke out in several parts of England. 
In July Cranmer, who was then in London, and was anxious 
to leave, wrote “they die at my gate, even at the next house 
to me.” The sickness was very severe at Portsmouth in 
September; it had fallen on the men at work on the ee 
new ship, and it was proposed to discharge the men and stop the 
work. In Devonshire and Cornwall the assizes had to be post- 
poned. At Croydon there were, in October, three or four deaths 
aday. Many bits of domestic life are pleasantly portrayed in 
the letters of John Husee to Lord and Lady Lisle. Lisle’s two 
daughters were sent to Court; one of them was taken into the 
Queen’s service, and needed some changes in her wardrobe. The 
Queen would not allow Mistress Anne to wear “her French 
apparel”; she must have “a bonnet or two with frontlets,” 
instead of a French hood, “a gown of black satin and another of 
velvet ”; her old gowns would, Husee told her mother, make her 
“kirtles enough for two years.” Mr. Gairdner has drawn up this 
portion of his Calendar with the same care and skill that are 
conspicuous in the earlier instalments of his work. His preface is 
an admirable guide to the more important matters contained in 
the volume, and is, indeed, a brightly written and well considered 
record of the short period ,illustrated by these Letters and 


Papers. 


VARIATION IN MOTHS.* 


» oe is externally one of the most unattractive little volumes 
on which we ever set eyes. It is meanly and irregularly 
inted, with an ugly, crowded page and miserable cover, It 
fee frontispiece which is singularly inept for a book dealing 
solely with one class of night-moths ; since, though it gives us a 
y of honeysuckle with three conditions of an insect upon it, 
in setenpiiior and the pupa are those of a butterfly, and the 
ect insect is a bee! The title is misleading, since the work 
is not a handbook to the British Noctuz, but a study of what is 
called “ variation,” as exemplified in that class of moths. In 
short, the velume is an instance of what all scientitic books 
would be if left to the tender mercies of those savants who are 
wholly indifferent to form, and like their science served up to 
them in raw gobbets. 

In an interesting, though uely technical, introduction, Mr. 
Tutt explains the purpose of his treatise. In succession to what 
has been done within the last five or six years by many entomo- 
logists, but in particular by Lord Walsingham and Mr. Poulton, 
he has the on one 

icular up of lepidoptera—namely, the night-flying and 
moths called the Noctuew. These, although 
ittle distinguished by the common observer on account of their 
monotony of colouring, are extremely numerous, and Mr. Tutt 
has undertaken the task, no light one, of recording systematically 
and relatively the examples of melanism and other aberration 
which are to be found amongst them. Some species of Noctuse 
are very constant in colour, size, markings, and shape, and, so far 
as is yet known, offer but little variation. Others, again, are 
absolutely polymorphic, and show endless variation in both sexes. 

In order to give an idea of what variation is when found in its 
extreme form, we may quote the case of Apamea didyma, which 
has been described as probably the most protean lepidopteron 
found in Britain. A complete classification of its varieties would 
be absolutely unattainable, for they fade into one another by im- 
perceptible gradations; but Mr. Tutt has had the fortitude to dis- 
tinguish and to give Latin names to not fewer than thirty well- 
marked varieties. In different specimens of didyma are found 
every intermediate shade of ground colour, from pale whitish gre 
to intense black, running through yellow ochre and pungie 
red. This is the most variable species with the classitication 
of which Mr. Tutt has here to contend, but in a future 
volume he will have to gird up his loins for wrestling with 
Teniocampa instabilis and Agrotis tritici. Yet there are many 
other British species of Noctuw which, if not quite so vari- 
able as these, are yet distinctly polymorphic, and distract 
the naturalist by the ease with which they slip out of the 
normal characteristics of their race. Most of these forms are 
melanistic—that is to say, tending to vary in the direction of 
becoming darker. For instance, the normal colour of Xylophasia 
polydon is pale whitish grey, but it darkens under favourable 
circumstances to deep rich brown and even to intense black. It 
is believed that wet seasons have a tendency to produce melanistic 
varieties. In the extremely rainy summer of 1888 scarcely a 
single pale polydon comma Colour variation seems to be the 
most important form of aberration. Size variation, when it is not 
sexual and therefore normal, is believed to be chiefly caused by 
the amount or quality of the food eaten by the /arva. In shape, 
variation does not seem to be so frequently observed, and when it 
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occurs, Mr. Tutt feels satisfied that it is caused by disease, or by 
injury to the darva at the exact period of pupating. 

The general reader will, no doubt, desire to be informed what 
broad views Mr. Tutt founds upon observations so excessively 
abstruse and minute. The subdivision of knowledge is now be- 
come so extreme, its mills have ground so slowly and have ground 
so small, that we demand from the miller some sort of inclosure 
of his flour in sacks, He must not pour it over us from his upper 
window. But Mr. Tutt is evidently not a theorist; we miss in 
his careful pages anything of the imaginative width of specula- 
tion which gives charm to the similar, and perhaps more daring, 
researches of Mr. Poulton. All he can suggest is that “ natural 
selection has a great deal to do with variation,” and, although 
he does not say so, he doubtless believes the differences in hue 
and marking to be protective. For instance, there are moths 
which habitually rest on lichen-covered walls. Where these 
lichens are grey, a pale variety of the moth predominates, assimi- 
lating the insect to the hue of what it sits on, while on old dark 
granite walls, and on the dark damp walls of the West coast, a 
more sombre variety of the same species occurs. Certain walls in 
Deal, Mr. Tutt tells us, are covered with yellow lichens, and 
here a special yellow variety of Dryophila perla is found. Fora 
long time cold was sup to produce dark variation, but now 
damp is regarded as the factor in melanism. Mr. Tutt’s book 
appeals mainly to technical entomologists, and by them, we doubt 
not, the issue of its successive volumes will be eagerly welcomed. 


OUR CANINE COMPANIONS." 


as book is irresistibly attractive to any lover of the dog ; and 
who possessed of a sound intelligence,a warm heart, a judicious 
taste, and a healthy conscience, is indifferent to that most faithful, 
most sympathetic, most loyal and devoted friend of man? The 
tone of brotherly kindness and charity which pervades the work 
quite atones for the large amount of medical technicality which 
renders it better reading for the veterinary than for the ordin 
reader. Every here and there we light upon sentences whic: 
indicate the sympathetic intelligence with which the author has 
applied himself to his subject. For instance, “no animal so 
readily detects and appreciates kindness in man as the dog, or as 
quickly discovers his assumed affection.” “Sunny and cheerful 
surroundings are of material value to dogs, and especially puppies.” 
Who does not recognize a true affection as well as an appreciative 
judgment in these remarks upon the Skye terrier—“ exceptionally 
cleanly and sweet, less dependent on exercise than any other; 
his delicate sensibility, shrewd sagacity, exclusive attachment, 
and devoted courage, combined with his elegant form, graceful 
attire, and aristocratic air, render him, during his brief day ‘a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever.’” We do not enter on the 
author’s somewhat elaborate particulars in regard to breeding, 
muzzling, ming, and general management, nor on the medical 
details of the various ills which canine flesh is heir to, with the 
treatment appropriate to each; but all these will be found of 
most practical use by the dog fancier, while the very minute 
catalogue of the points for judging dogs will prove a sure guide 
to purchasers, 


THE GEOLOGY OF ACADIA.+ 


IR W. DAWSON is an indefatigable worker. Notwith- 
standing his multifarious duties as Principal and Professor 

of the McGill University at Montreal, his contributions to 
science would do credit, both in quantity and quality, to one 
whose life was free from distractions. The present volume, how- 
ever, contains comparatively little new matter. It was first 
published in 1855 under the title of Acadian Geology; a second 
edition, much enl and practically rewritten, followed in 
1868 ; a third, containing a supplement, in 1878 ; and the fourth 
edition is now before us. But as those who get much often ask 
for more, we wish that Sir W. Dawson had not followed the 
precedent adopted in the third edition, but had remodelled the 
book, as in 1868, for the present edition is merely that of 1878, 
plus another Supplement. In some cases there are obvious advan- 
tages in placing new matter in an appendix, but the method is 
unsatisfactory in a geological treatise of this kind, for the rapid 
growth of knowledge often makes it desirable to modify para- 
aphs penned some three-and-twenty years since. Though the 
undamental principles of the science have not changed, it has 
become ible to replace vague phrases by exact terms, to 
remove the lingering traces of ancient errors, or to indicate the 
new significance of old facts. One cannot read the text of a book 
with satisfaction when one knows that any statement may be 
modified, or even cancelled, by something which is said in a 
supplement. One desires to learn what the author now thinks, 
not what was his opinion a quarter of a century ago. 


a * Our Canine Companions, By Woodrotle. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
Co. 
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We may take as an instance of the confusion thus produced 
the account of the deposits corresponding with those which, in 
this country, have been sometimes named the New Red Sand- 
stone. These, in the text of the present work, which, as has 
been said, has not been changed since 1868, are assigned to the 
Trias—that is, into the more recent of the two systems into 
which the above series is commonly divided—and a chapter is 
actually headed “ The Permian Blank ”—in which it is stated that 
a great gap exists in the geological record between the 
base of the Trias and the top of the Carboniferous system. But 
in the Supplement of 1878 the occurrence of a transitional, or 
Permocarboniferous, group of deposits is affirmed, while in that of 
the present year it is admitted not only that beds truly Permian 
exist, but also that these include the major part of the rocks 
originally assigned to the Trias, in which only a comparatively 
thin group of beds is left. A similar and not less serious defect 
will fe found in the geological map accompanying the volume, 
which also is only a reissue of that published in 1868, In that 
edition the oldest fossiliferous deposits in Acadia are assigned to 
the “ Lower Silurian,” though it is now evident that they should 
have been classed as Cambrian, To this they are transferred in 
the Supplement of 1878, and we find, from the second Supple- 
ment, that even the most ancient, or Olenellus zone of the 
Cambrian system, which has recently been recognized in Shrop- 
shire by Professor Lapworth, can also be identified at certain 
localities in the neighbourhood of St. John, where it occasionally 
attains to a thickness of 1,200 feet. 

Acadia, as Sir W. Dawson designates the region including the 

vinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, with Prince 

ward Island, itself over two thousand square miles in area, 
though a name commonly used by the original French colonists, 
is really one of native origin ; the exact derivation, as stated in 
the book, being somewhat doubtful. The geology, on the whole, 
exhibits a little more variety than that of Eastern Canada gene- 
rally, though the record of the earth’s history is far less complete 
than in the much smaller area of Great Britain. On the shores 
of the Bay of Fundy, long noted for their tides—for in some 
places the difference between the level of high and low water 
amounts to over sixty feet—are numerous submarine forests ; 
these indicate that during the latest epoch of geological histo 
there has been a gradual subsidence of the land, which, indeed, 
may still be in progress, Older than these and sundry associated 
deposits is a series of drifts. The latter, in part boulder clays 
(resting often on smoothed and striated rock surfaces), in part 
stratified beds containing marine shells, are representatives of 
the Great Ice Age, which has left its marks on so large a part of 
the Dominion and of the States adjacent. Sir W. Dawson is 
opposed to the extreme views as to the extent and efficiency of 
ice-sheets, which, at the present day, find favour with many geolo- 
gists, though his own appear to have been somewhat modified in 
that direction during the last quarter of a century, and he now 
holds that “there was not, even at the height of the glacial 
refrigeration of America, a continental ice-sheet, but rather several 
distinct centres of ice action,” of which one, of subordinate 
character, may be located on the hills of Nova Scotia. But he 
considers that the clays containing Leda pernula and other marine 
shells are proofs of a submergence during the middle part of the 
Glacial Epoch of not less than 600 feet, and infers, from the 
existence of boulder drift to a much greater elevation above the 
— sea-level, that at one time the depression was much greater. 

o doubt, the latter opinion will meet with many opponents, but 
it will be difficult to dispute the former, though an enthusiastic 
glacialist has a wonderful capacity for ignoring facts hostile to his 
pet fancies. 

After these deposits, almost modern in a geological sense, an 
enormous gap occurs in the record. The whole of the Tertiary 
Period is unrepresented, so is almost the whole of the Secondary. 
The chalk of England, with the underlying clays and sands which 
form the hills and plains of the Weald, the various members 
of the Jurassic system ; every rock, in short, which comes to the 
surface in the South-Eastern half of England, from the Gloucester- 
shire hills to the Yorkshire Wolds, is wanting in Acadia. Only 
the lowest system of the Secondary Series, the Trias, as alread 
stated, can be detected there, and even this is missing in the ad- 
joining part of Canada. The Trias, like that of England, contains 
no marine remains, and “ its fossils thus far are limited to a single 
Dinosaurian reptile and a few fossil plants.” The Permian beds, 
which also are principally red sandstones, and contain only plant 
remains, have been mentioned. 

A very large region both in New Brunswick and in Nova 
Scotia is occupied by rocks of Carboniferous age. Here the lower 
limestones occur, as in England, but productive coal measures, as 
is well known, occupy no small part of the area. The South 
a coalfield has long been famous, but those of Pictou, 
Richmond, and Cape Breton are also of commercial importance. 
Their fossils are of more than usual interest; not only are the 
remains of plants abundant, to the elucidation of which Sir W. 
Dawson himself has so largely contributed, but also those of air- 
breathing vertebrates occur, with the discovery of which his name 
will always be associated. Generally lizard-like in shape, they 
belong to more than one genus, and are representatives of the 
amphibia; they usually are rather small in size, and in most 
cases have been discovered within the hollow stems of upright 
fossil trees, in which doubtless they found shelter. rger 
swimming amphibians, however, also existed. Besides these the 
Acadian coalfields are noted for the occurrence of fossil shells of 


terrestrial molluscs, Of these, the first discovered, also found 
in a hollow stem, by Sir C. Lyell and Sir W. Dawson in the year 
1851, is practically indistinguishable from the living Pupa. 
Representatives of two other genera have been since found. These 
for several years were supposed to be the oldest of their kind in 
the world, but the Devonian beds of St. John have now furnished 
a shell, Strophites grandeva, which is believed also to be an air- 
breather. If the identification be correct, the appearance of the 
“land snails” must be put further back, though Acadia continues 
to aflord the first testimony to their occurrence. The Devonian of 
the region also contains an unusually large numberof plant remains, 
in which the British rocks of this age are generally deficient. 
As already mentioned, both Silurian and Cambrian deposits are 
well represented, and beneath them are unfossiliferous, but com- 
eg unaltered, deposits, partly of volcanic origin, which 

ir W. Dawson refers to the Huronian system, and, at the base 
of all, are gneisses and schists, the equivalents, doubtless, of the 
Laurentians of Canada. 

As a theoretical geologist, Sir W. Dawson's position may be 
described as that of cautious conservatism. Perhaps sometimes 
the caution may be carried a little too far, and lay him open to 
the reproach of “ scientific Toryism”; but in this respect even 
occasional excess is not without a certain value as a protest 
against the other extreme, for the mass of geologists are still, as 
they always have been, too fond of running in full cry after the 
most recent fancy, like a pack of hounds after a red herring, and 
of exhibiting as blind a confidence in the newest hypothesis as 
some folk do in the latest quack medicine. 


THE LONDON PROGRAMME.* 


[ forewarned is ty forearmed, we ought to be very 
much obliged to Mr. Webb. There is an engaging frankness 
about his programme of wholesale robbery, forfeiture, and genera? 
interference with liberty and property that will strike the reader 
as fresh and unusual. When the people of London have as 
successfully blotted out the eighth commandment as some people 
in Ireland have blotted out the sixth, we may expect thi 

programme to be carried out. The Irish Roman Catholic 
may never have heard the Ten Commandments in the vulgar 
tongue; but, so far as we know, they are equally neglected by 
that delicate organ, the Nonconformist conscience. There are, of 
course, other and more favourable points of resemblance between 
those who chiefly profess Home Rule on both sides of the 
Channel; but, putting such polemics from us, and looking strictly 
at the Programme, we immediately recognize the rem homes 
assumption on which it is based. Although Mr. Webb does not 
say it in so many words, he is evidently the victim of a cruel 
hallucination. He fancies that the — of London are deepl 

enamoured of their County Council. With this idea in his mind, 
a man might think and say anything; and practically Mr. Webb 
does think and does say what may be described as “ anything.” 
He sticks at nothing either because it is impossible or because 
it is absurd. He has the gravity of the true Radical, and 
the grotesque character of some of his proposals never strikes 
him. We have endeavoured to indicate what we conceive 
to be “the leading principle underlying all the proposals in this 
little book”; but it is only fair to say that Mr. Webb himself is 
under the impression that his guiding object has been “the pro- 
motion of the interests of London as a whole, rather than those of 
individual Londoners ”—a singularly unsatisfactory form of the 
old definition of good government as promoting the greatest 
benefit of the greatest number. When Mr. Webb has persuaded 
individual Londoners to prefer “ London as a whole ” to that part 
of it in which each of them is specially interested, the Programme 
may come parlously near fulfilment. Meanwhile, it is to be 
hoped that those citizens who have any patriotism left will work 
hard and never rest till they have got rid of the whole crew of 
extravagant faddists who have brought municipal government 
into such ridicule by their proceedings in Spring Gardens. When 
two or three more elections have taken place, when the rates 
have beer doubled and trebled, when the Londoner may no longer 
whistle along the road, or light a fire of coals, or visit a theatre, 
or pay his weekly bills without the interference of the County 
Council, he will wake up and start a Programme indeed. Mr. 
Webb has assumed the mantle of the late Mr. Firth, though it 
fits him rather loosely. It is not given to ~—- agitator of this 
stamp to be so absolutely indifferent to facts. The Programme is 
nowhere beside that immortal work, Municipal London. With 
Mr. Webb two and two often make as little as five. Mr. Firth 
could pever contrive to compress them into less than seven. — 

rhaps, Mr. Webb has not that personal grudge against the o 
City Corporation which actuated all Mr. Firth did and said, and 
has never been refused a minor office for major reasons. 

There is a charm of extreme simplicity about The London 
Programme. Mr. Webb tells us at the outset that the present 
exposition “ is in no sense authoritative, and the writer has no 
other warrant for his task than a lifelong acquaintance with 
London, and a very real and deep affection for his native city.” 
He has a peculiar way of displaying this affection, which 
however we may regard as sincere if mistaken. He would 


* The London Programme. By 8. Webb. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1891. 
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“ municipalize” what he calls “ our metropolis,” as the best 
means of developing the character of its citizens. This lofty 
ideal is to be carried out by enormously increasing the power 
of the County Council, and giving it the control of “the police, by 
instituting District Councils instead of Vestries, by practically 
confiscating the property of the water, gas, and tramway Com- 
panies, and by exterminating freedom of contract everywhere. 
As he warms to his work, Mr. Webb singles out the markets, the 
poor-houses, and the docks for spoliation, and has suggestions of 
the greatest profundity to make as to hospitals and the dwell- 
ings of the poorer classes. Mr. Webb seems to think it a erying 
sin that the Duke of Bedford, Sir J. Goldsmid, and “ the Scott 
family ”—which last he mentions with infinite scorn—should 
derive any profit from markets. He does not, however, explain 
why they should be expropriated, to the great damage of the 
national credit, nor yet why it is that, if more markets are 
needed, Lady Burdett Coutts’s scheme and the older Marylebone 
and Hungerford Markets failed to pay. An examination of this 
chapter, in fact, would show that Mr. Webb has here not only 
reached the same depth as the late Mr. Firth, but has contrived 
to dive considerably below it. His remarks about the docks are 
of the most superficial character. Ile seems to labour under an 
impression that a properly constitated County Council, composed 
of a sufficiently large percentage of Radicals and doctrinaires, 
would be a remedy for any amount of such abuses as “grinding 
the faces of the poor,” or for the “ fierce competition of starv- 
ing men.” As to the behaviour of the demagogues and their 
backers, including Cardinal Manning and “the Lord Mayor of 
1889,” he speaks in terms of the highest approval; while Mr. 
Norwood, of course, is held up to public reprobation. He observes 
oddly, but with the ignorance we might expect from a disciple of 
Messrs. Firth and Beal, that on the Thames Conservancy Bon 
one party only is unrepresented—namely, the people of London. 
Of course he ignores the fact that, to propitiate the Radicals, the 
old Board was abolished because it consisted chiefly of Londoners, 
and the present “queerly composed body,” as he terms it, was 
constituted. He wholly omits the fact that the Lord Mayor and 
certain other City dignitaries still belong to it ex officio. In fact, 
Mr. Webb shows, as Mr. Firth did, the common Radical con- 
tempt for the kind of public to whom he primarily appeals. Any 
facts, or versions, or distortions of facts are good enough for them. 
It is a poor compliment to pay the masses to trust to their igno- 
rance, stupidity, and laziness; but it gives a clue to the meaning 
of the title of “ The Fabian Tracts,” which Mr, Webb quotes with 
approval now and then. We have avoided inquiring into the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of his statistics. In fact, they are all 
too old to be of the slightest value, correct or not. The historical 
statements are more easilyexamined. Eastcheap has not “ gradu- 
ally disappeared,” neither, strictly speaking, has Westcheap. 
Oxford Market has wholly, not “almost,” disappeared, and was 
not on Lord Portman’s estate. Mr, Webb and 4s friends are at 
liberty, of course, to believe that a “hidden malignancy” ren- 
dered Mr. Plimsoll’s Quixotic market scheme a failure. Some of 
these things are matters which, though not strictly matters of 
opinion, because no sensible man believes in them, are yet of a 
kind to attract and retain the credulous faith of the agitator’s 
victim. But there are things of much more serious importance 
in Mr. Webb’s book, and we may glance at one or two before we 
conclude the very unpleasant task of reviewing a book so super- 
ficial, crude, and mischievous as the Programme. 

Chapter xi. is headed “ London’s Neglected Inheritance,” and 
relates to the City Companies. Here Mr, Webb's powers shine 
forth. He is shocked at “the list of eight thousand non- 
resident livery men, each entitled to a vote for the two members 
for the City.” Other people, who have watched the recent course 
of events, are only sorry they do not still vote for four members. 
“ Eight thousand ” is rather a vague statement of the number of 
the livery, as is the assertion that they are all non-resident ; but, 
letting these things pass, we go on to this forewarning sentence :— 
“ The electoral privileges of the City Companies are among their 
most dangerous possessions, for this perpetual reminder of the 
need of reform must inevitably compel the next Liberal Govern- 
ment to deal with the whole question of the Guilds and their 
ee It is hardly worth pointing out to Mr. Webb that 
the guilds and their property were very effectually dealt with by 
our late sovereign King Edward VI. and his Parliament; so 
effectually indeed that not a guild survives to tell the tale. But 
it is perhaps hardly fair to expect historical accuracy from a 
disciple of the Firth school. Mr. Webb asserts without any 
ambiguity that “it must be one of the first duties of the first 
Radical administration” to rob the Companies. We can only add 
that it becomes more than ever the duty of all patriotic people 
to postpone the advent of “the first Radical administration ” 
as long as possible, and that they should thank writers like Mr. 
Webb for showing how dangerous such an administration will 
be to the commonweal. Does Mr. Webb seriously expect any 
Londoner of average intelligence to believe that the County Council 
and the School Board are likely to make a better use of the funds 
of the Companies than is already made by the Companies them- 
selves? He will probably find that the general public are much 
more willing to trust men who have already done such good work 
than to hand over their money to the visionaries and the schemers 
who form so large a part of those boards. We do not know on 
what Mr. Webb founds his assertion that the Companies “ for- 
merly discharged out of their corporate income various public 
functions.” He must here be mixing up the Companies with the 


old craft guilds. The Companies, he further tells us, are bound to 
teach a trade to all who come to learn. Since he gives Mr. 
Firth as his authority for this grotesque assertion we need not 
ause to refute it. Another mischievous chapter is on the new 
ical cry, that of the leaseholders. What claim, he asks, have 
the landlords, “on the general principles of social justice,” to 
w richer without working for it? We do not know what 
r. Webb means specially by “social justice”; but in ordinary 
justice, what is theirs they have a right to. Again and again we 
come back to the old question of the Ten Commandments in the 
vulgar tongue. If Mr. Webb and his covetous followers would 
apply the eighth, ninth, and tenth to some of their questions, they 
would find the answer come only too pat. Why is Mr. Webb not 
to have the property of the Duke of Westminster? See 
Exodus xx. 15. Why should Mr. Webb not make unfounded 
assertions, or assertions only founded on Firth, about the City 
Companies? See Exodus xx. 16. Why ought not Mr. Webb to 
want to rob landlords of what he calls “ unearned increment,” 
and “the princely gift of the London worker to the London 
landlord”? See Exodus xx. 17. This may not be “social 
justice”; but it is justice of a kind which has had a high moral 
effect on the history of civilized nations, justice of a kind which, 
if it is once subverted, will carry our prosperity with it. On the 
whole we may thank Mr. Webb for adding several more to the 
reasons which should dissuade any honest man from voting for a 
candidate whom he suspects of even a leaning to the new doctrines 
of “ social justice.” 


SCOTTISH MINOR POETS.* 


t hgpom little volume forms one of the Canterbury Series, and 
none of its predecessors has possessed a more competent and 
intelligent editor. Sir George Douglas’s name is new to us as 
that of an author, but we are much mistaken if the fine critical 
faculty and excellent literary style which characterize the intro- 
ductory note to this volume do not win for him, by-and-bye, a 
distinguished place among living Scottish writers. He modestly 
calls it an “introductory note”; but it is, in fact, a very com- 
pact, well-informed, and delicately-critical disquisition upon the 
minor poets of Scotland. 

These poets, Sir George points out, stand to the greater writers 
in a proportion exceptionally large, and he accounts for the un- 
usual relation in point of number and of excellence borne by the 
minor to the major authors in Scottish poetical literature by a 
statement of the causes which determine it marked by clear in- 
sight and intimate knowledge. He recognizes in the Scottish 
character a strong poetic impulse, combined with a lack of the 
highest artistic faculty, which has tended to rear a numerous 
race of poets, but to arrest their development ere it has reached 
its highest stage. He finds a similar limitation in the large 
leavening of reserve and the grave and serious view of life which 
are natural to the Scot, as well as in the poverty-stricken and 
antagonistic national attitude which was almost inevitable until 
the union with the greater and wealthier kingdom had had time 
to modify it. In his remarks on the characteristics of this 
literature in itself, its love of nature, its familiar homeliness, its 
racy dialect, he evinces much discrimination and keen sympathy 
with the kindly and trustworthy, if somewhat “dour” and canny, 
nature of his countrymen. 

The selection of poems is remarkably — including none 
which we would wish to dispense with, and embracing all that 
are best and most familiar in Scottish song. It is the kind of 
book that any honest Scotsman would like to carry with him, 
either at home or abroad, to beguile his hours of idleness and to 
recall the music, the pathos, and the humour of the land of the 
mountain and the flood. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGY.+ 


“as is a somewhat formidable-looking volume, and has a 
size and pretension which befits its high-sounding title. 
One might at first naturally wonder how so much space was 
needed to discuss principles which, after all, are neither very 
abstruse nor difficult to explain, especially when only American 
campaigns are examined by their light. A nearer inspection, 
however, shows that fully ialf the ample volume is taken up 
with maps alone, and that the remaining text luxuriates in such 
large type and ample meadow of margin, and is supplemented by 
so lavish a use of diagrams, that the actual principles are made 
to go a long way. The consequence is that the work assumes un- 
comfortably large dimensions, and is unnecessarily cumbersome. 
It begins with definitions which are clearly and tersely expressed, 
but we at once notice a tendency towards over-refinement, and a 
too frequent use of mathematical phraseology, especially shown by 
the employment of letters to illustrate diagrams more or less sug- 
gestive of problems in Euclid. We get tired and weary of being 
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asked to “let” A and B represent two squadrons, to draw C D 
dicular to X Y”, or to produce H G to 4’ g’. Such phrases 
are continually cropping up, and almost seem intended to give a 
kind of veneer of science to what are really very simple and 
common-sense propositions. The reader is also at the same time 
so frequently requested to refer to dia s that, what with 
remembering the lettering and looking for what they belong to, 
he is often in danger of becoming confused as to the real points 
at issue. Strategy appeals to the practical man, and rests on 
truths which are more or less obvious, and have underlain the 
rations of all successful commanders from Alexander to 
lysses S. Grant, to adopt the nomenclature our author delights 
in. The student of war will appreciate them more thoroughly 
and bear them in mind longer if they are presented to him in the 
shape of well-known and celebrated instances of the practice of 
celebrated masters in the art, rather than served up with a great 
parade of accuracy in the form of a mathematical proposition. In 
the book before us the principles are enunciated in a peculiarly 
dry and uninteresting manner, and but scanty illustrations from 
the actual events of history serve to keep the interest of the 
reader alive ; while, finally, we are given an account of the British 
operations in Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia, and a very 
detailed description of the Vicksburg campaign of 1863, where 
the comments and remarks are out of all proportion to the 
narrative, The history of these latter operations alone occupies 
40 out of a total of 200 pages, and 20 large maps are attached as 
an appendix, on which all the movements of the various units 
are carefully recorded. Such a prodigality of paper is much to 
be commended in one respect, for the student is enabled to follow 
the various manceuvres almost without reference to the text at 
all, but surely in a work which aims at inculcating the principles 
of strategy something more in the way of criticism on sucb a 
slice of military history than is rounded in a short page might 
be indulged in? The sack is out of all proportion to the bread 
in this instance, and also so in a lesser degree in the case of the 
earlier operations which are treated of. 

Nor is it here only that a certain sense of perspective seems 
lacking to our author. An over-elaboration of details and an excess 
of refinement are also to be remarked in the earlier portions of 
his book, discussion is rarely limited by the importance of the 
— discussed, and occasionally he allows himself to wander 
rom the main issues and enter on matters which do not lie 
within the realm of strategy at all. Thus, when treating of the 
great strategical obstacles provided by dense forests, deserts, great 
rivers, lakes, or the ocean itself, he breaks off to give a descrip- 
tion of, and instructions for, the construction of corduroy roads, 
in which the precise dimensions of logs and other material are 
accurately recorded and illustrated by aid of diagrams. It is as 
though, in the midst of a discourse on harmony, a musician were 
to beg us to turn aside and consider the construction or com- 
parative merits of wind or stringed instruments. The depth of 
water which can be forded by the various arms is a matter, 
too, which is more appropriately gone into in the small manual 
for field service, such as every non-commissioned oflicer carries 
in his pocket, than in a work which aims at soaring high 
above his head. The precise methods of building military bridges 
also lie rather in the province of the subaltern than of the 
po and are out of place in pages which deal with what 

as been defined as “the art of making war on the map.” Mr. 
Bigelow habitually disregards the practice of such men as 
Napoleon, Frederick, or Wellington, and prefers to draw his 
illustrations from the wars of his own country. We can hardly, 
therefore, complain at the great example of the Moscow campaign 
being left out of consideration when the value of destroying the 
resources of a country to starve out an invader are held up to 
view, or when Wellington’s conduct of the Peninsular War is 
omitted from the examples of the mixed defensive; but we may 
justly take exception to wrong inferences drawn from the cele- 
rated struggles in which the great masters figured. It is hardly 
correct, for example, to bring forward Napoleon's crossing of the 
Danube in 1809 as an instance of the passage of a great river by 
force rather than by stratagem. In his first attempt, at the end of 
May, when he attempted such a passage, Napoleon signally failed, 
and very nearly lost the campaign, and wrecked his fortunes, in 
the island of Lobau, Six weeks later it is perfectly true that he did 
pass the huge obstacle presented by the Danube in the face of his 
enemy, but he did so by deceiving him as to the true point where 
he meant to force a passage, and his conduct of the operation is a 
singularly striking example of successful stratagem, and of a 
gigantic operation skilfully performed with hardly any loss, 
where more clumsy methods, even had they (which is most im- 
probable) been successful, must have been so at too dear a price. 
Occasionally we have to notice instances of carelessness which 
should not appear in a book which aims at being particularly pre- 
cise. On page 55 the diagram scarcely bears out the contentions 
in the text. The lettering of the diagrams on page 120 is defec- 
tive, and the bewildered reader seeks in vain Pe the letters to 
which he is referred, while the maps which are provided with 
each fail occasionally to supply the aid they are intended to, 
owing to places mentioned in the account of the campaign under 
discussion not being shown uponthem. The diagrams are, in fact, 
nerally somewhat coarsely executed, and are not always easily 
leciphered ; while in the account of the Gettysburg campaign of 
1863 the Federal general figures as Meade in one place, and two 
lines further on as “ Mead.” In a work which discusses war in 
its most scientific aspect, as it may be conducted from the study 


of the general miles away from his armies, it is surely out of 
place to draw inferences and examples so often from Indian and 
other savage warfare. The necessity for observing principles 
of strategy has grown, as have the openings in chess, from 
the experiences of equally skilled and accomplished opponents. 
Savages do not play the game because they are not hampered 
by the considerations that influence civilized generals, and in 
savage warfare the refinements demanded by a European cam- 
paign are out of place. Yet we find Mr. Bigelow continually 
quoting the practice of Indians, of the ancient Greeks, Romans, 
and Persians, while that of the usually accepted authorities is 
scarcely ever even cursorily alluded to. Nor do we admire a 
method of instruction which at the end of its course presents the 
reader with the history of a campaign, and leaves him almost 
alone to apply any moral that may be - from its incidents. If 
the book were cut in two as it stands, the loss to the student of the 
principles of strategy would be inappreciable, and, if he wished, he 
might read the account of the concluding campaigns in a separate 
volume with greater comfort to himself, and without losing any- 
thing in the way of explanation or illustration, which might not 
have been given him in a few additional paragraphs at the time 
when the scientific principles which are prem oe to govern the 
actions of all warriors were under discussion. 


LIBRAIRIE DE BOUCHE.* 


i disgusting pedantry of the title of this article is due to 
the fact that, while more than one of the volumes we have 
here grouped together is not a cookery book in strictness, the 
first is only by courtesy of the extremest kind to be called a 
cookery book at all. Mr. Harrison does, indeed, give some 
hints on the conversion of his beloved fruit into jam—the only 
way of cooking a strawberry of which any one except Huns, 
Hurons, Welches, and Topinamboos (they make strawbe 

uddings) would think. But all the books have to do wi 

Goons Gaster and his service; and the first, though a very little 
one, is too good to be omitted. Mr. Harrison, M.A., is certainly 
a master of the art of strawberry growing, and apparently a 
fanatico per la strawberry eating. He writes in the manner of 
Cobbett, with an abundance of italics and a delightful garrulity ; 
while if he is not quite that good man’s equal in ferocity or raci- 
ness of style, he sticks much closer to his subject. We might. 
almost say that this is the last word on strawberry growing, if it 
were not that we think Mr. Harrison a little too confident in 
saying that “it is an error to suppose that in growing straw- 
berries a particular soil is necessary.” Or rather we should say 
that, though this may be true, the gloss which will be put on 
it by the unwary—that any soil will grow any strawberry—is 
false. Mr. Harrison, of course, knows this, as later remarks of 
his show; and it may be that the soil of Scrobbesbyrig is so 
naturally fragiferous, or the skill of Mr. Harrison so great, 
that no soil can resist him. Others are sometimes less fortunate. 
For instance, it is, we believe, notorious that (perhaps because 
of the scandal about Boadicea) British Queen and its likes wilh 
not grow in East Anglia, and in part at least of that district 
very few kinds of strawberries do well. “I have tried four 
kinds this year,” wailed a new comer in those parts, “and 
they’re all wretched.” “ Four!” retorted a neighbour, with scorn ; 
“T’ve tried sixteen, and not one will fruit.” However, Mr. 
Harrison would probably make strawberries grow, like mustard 
and cress, on a flannel waistcoat. One of the things we like 
best about him, though the nurserymen will not, is his refusal 
to insist on the novice cultivating dozens of kinds, including 
all the new ones. At the outset he practically confines his 
recommendations to Black Prince, President, Vicomtesse Héricart 
de Thury, and British Queen, or one of the Pines. He mentions 
a few others incidentally later, but very few. And we think 
that every impartial person with a palate will confess that he is 
right; for, in flavour at any rate, it is almost impossible to 
beat these kinds, and more than one of the newer and newest, 
though it may be big, and handsomely shaped, and early, and 
anything else, is in flavour very second-rate indeed. He is right, 
again, in recommending that the intolerance of demanding “ first” 
runners only be discarded, and the preference be shifted to 
“ well-rooted” ones, whether first or fifteenth. And of nursery 
beds, and of firmness in planting, and of distances, and of other 
things—together with the two great principles, the pillars of 
strawberry growing, to give plenty of manure and exterminate 
slugs—Mr. Harrison speaks in a manner which will be found 
eminently orthodox. In one small “ tip,” not as to growing but 
gathering, he will probably be new to many readers. It is the 
warning not to gather the fruit immediately before eating, but to 
give it some hours of recueil/ement in a dark cellar. And our 


* Strawberries, By W. H. Harrison, M.A. London: Simpkin & 
Marshall; Shrewsbury: Wilding. 

Drinks & la mode.— Tempting Dishes for Small Incomes. By Mrs. de Salis. 
London: Longmans & Co. 

Simple Rules for Sick-room Cookery. By Mrs. Buck. London: 
Raithby & Lawrence. 

North Midland School Cookery Book. London: Raithby & Lawrence. 
. Salads and Sandwiches. By T. Herbert. London: Sampson Low & 


The Cook's Journal, Vol.1. No.1. London: J. G. Smith. 
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respect for Mr. Harrison rises to veneration when we find him 
recommending the arrangement and eating of strawberries in a 
series. Probably the highest exercise of that highest human 
quality called taste consists in the proper arranging of a series 
of clarets, and the next in composing an anthology either literal 
or metaphorical; but we are willing to give the strawberry 
maestro third rank. In one other point Mr. Harrison lacks pre- 
cision. He distinguishes persons into those who say that they 
like strawberries best without sugar and cream and those who say 
that they like them best with them. But there is a third sect 
who will claim a hearing, the anti-creamite saccharists, with whem 
we hold. 

The fates of receipts are rather curious, and we believe 
that there is a good deal of heart-burning among professional 
cookery-book makers on the subject. It is of course so easy 
to disguise borrowing by small alterations, and so hard to 
say what is or is not the original form of any particular one, 
that there is practically no means of preventing piracy. But 
it is seldom that the successive adventures of a receipt can be 
traced. It so happens that we can do this in the case of a com- 

ition which appears at the top of page 7 of Drinks ala mode, 

the misnomer of Moselle cup—misnomer certainly, for it is a 
claret cup, as it happens, with sparkling Moselle substituted for 
soda water. Now this was originally given at first hand ina 
review which appeared in these very columns on a quaint and 
rather amusing Thotch-potch of biography, Bohemianism, and 
cookery some half-score years ago. he author reviewed, in 
a continuation of his book, quoted it, labelling it by the name of 
the periodical in which it had appeared. We next saw it in a cheap 
omnium-gatherum cookery-book unaltered, but with the name 
dropped ; and then we think in another, with the name dropped 
and a few verbal alterations. It now appears as “ Moselle Cup,” 
with the same or other alterations, not in material but in wording, 
here. The matter, as Mr. Toots would observe, is not of the 
slightest consequence, and Mrs. de Salis is perfectly welcome 
to the thing. But it may be just worth mentioning 
because, as we have said, of the rarity of its being possible to 
trace the successive stages of appropriation and disguise. For 
the rest, Mrs. de Salis is in this and the companion volume 
very much what she usually is—useful enough, but somewhat 
indiscriminate, and wanting in what may be called the scholarship 
of cookery and its kindred arts. We have very seldom seen such 
wild work as her “lists of wines” at the end. Not only are the 
names printed as if the compositor had been amusing himself by 
setting them up blindfold (“ Paraxette,” “ Haut Rooper,” and so 
forth), but the classification is to puff of laugh. We have, for 
instance, under Bordeaux wines, “ Medoc,” “ Pauallac,” “ Léoville,” 
and “Chateau Léoville Lascases,” all arranged side by side— 
which is, speaking roughly, as if you were to divide the inhabi- 
tants of England into Englishmen, Kentishmen, men of Dover, 
and inhabitants of Snargate Street. Again, White Hermitage and 
Chateau Yquem figure as sparkling Burgundies. The other book 
is a sort of selection, not without merit, from the author's former 


Mrs. Buck’s “Sick-room Cookery” is very cheap (you take 
out twopence and you have it), very simple, and very practical. 
It happens to deal with a class of cookery of which most people 
know little, and those who do know have some special recipe, by 
any variation on which they are outraged. But let them not be 
so. Mrs. Buck will tell them others which they do not know. 
Her “ Veal Tea” should be good, and even the very strong man 
Kwasind ought to feel stronger after her “ Mutton Panada.” 
We should like a mutton panada just before meeting Apollyon. 

The School Cookery Book, from the same publishers and (we 

t) due to the same general authorship, is also a very good 
little book, intended for primary schools, teaching elementary 
household management and cleaning, as well as cookery proper, 
and worth all the instruction usually given to girls of the work- 
ing classes, The receipts are, of course, quite plain, and not 
extremely numerous; but they are very well selected and most 
practically explained. 

Mr. Herbert boasts on his title-page that he gives particulars 
“how to make some hundreds of sandwiches and thousands of 
salads.” He does this by giving a few general directions, and 
then long lists of raw materials to which the directions (mostly 
without variation, but sometimes with a little) apply. The 
arrangement supposes a singular want of imagination in the neo- 

hyte, and at the same time is likely to puzzle him, and still more 
er. Here, for instance, is a poser for the innocent :— 

x. Lobster.—Remove from shell, mix all the meat together, putting the 
red part on one side to garnish or break it, and distribute 
through the salad. 

Cut the meat in slices and place in salad. 

Hard-boiled eggs. 

Pickles, gherkins for choice. 

Tinned is very useful ; wash in cold water ; use as above. 

Lettuce, mustard and cress, endive, sorrel leaves, nasturtium 
leaves, corn salad. 


p 


Cannot 7 one imagine the British cook wringing her hands and 
saying, “ Please, ma’am, a tinned five may be very useful, but 
where am I to get it, and where am I to put it?” Still, good 
things may be found in this odd conglomerate; for instance, a 
crab salad, which we have never seen before, and which it would 
be unfair to so little a book to extract. 

A Cook's Journal might be a most excellent thing, and it would 
not be fair to judge this from its first number. There is a little 


padding, and, as is no doubt proper in a professional journal, a 
deal which concerns the artists more than it does the art. 
ut there are some excellent things even in this first number, 
notably an elaborate but promising “Polish soup,” which comes 
to table a clear crimson in colour (a little ogreish, perhaps, but 
effective in white Limoges china, doubtless), a good devilled crab, 
and a full explanation of that insoluble mystery which puzzled 
Mr. Henry Foker—“ where the legs in the suprames got to?” 
“Salmon and Asparagus Salad,” though very simple, deserves 
praise. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


O certain effusive admirers of the “Journal” the volume of 
Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff, translated by Mary J. Serrano 
(Cassell & Co.), may appear to be a trifle deficient in the qualities 
that are proper to the Toone document. These letters are, how- 
ever, eminently characteristic, though the writer explicitly states 
that the candour that conceals nothing in the “Journal” is not 
to be found in her correspondence. Difficult as it is to be con- 
sistently excessive in adoration, the translator succeeds tolerably 
well in her estimate of both letters and journals. Power and 
sincerity, we are told, burn and breathe in every utterance of 
Marie hkirtseff. If the “Journal” is suggestive of “some 
bright-hued bird of ethereal lineage beating its wings, until they 
bleed, in its wild struggle for freedom, against the bars that stay 
its skyward flight,” the Letters must be likened to the “sun-fed 
juice of the grape passing through the process of fermentation 
(here, alas! not to be completed) that is to convert it into the 
precious wine that invigorates and rejoices and inspires.” Such 
ferment as there is to be noted in these letters is rather that of 
the imperious temper and morbid vanity of a spoiled child, accus- 
tomed to the gratification of every whim, impatient of discipline, 
crying for “everything,” and wanting everything all at once. 
Mrs. Serrano accounts all this as nothing less exalted than “a 
cry that will re-echo through the ages—the ery of genius pro- 
claiming, in its bonds, its right to stand among the gods.” The 
letters supply a diverting commentary on this gushing apprecia- 
tion of the talents of the clever young painter. Especially 
delightful are the power and sincerity that shine forth in the 
letters to M. Julian, in the anonymous offer of her Journal to 
M. Edmond de Goncourt, and in the very odd appeal to M. 
Alexandre Dumas that he should become her spiritual director. 
This brilliant young lady, who was apt to be out of temper with 
the world for want of a becoming robe, gravely chides i. Julian 
for “ pretending” to believe her to be “ blinded and crazed with 
vanity.” But the letters are not difficult to read. 

My Water Cure, translated from the German of Sebastian 
Kneipp, by A. de F. (Blackwood & Sons), describes the hydro- 
pathic treatment of all manner of diseases by Father Kneipp, 
parish priest of Wérishofen, in Bavaria. No one would dream of 
associating the imposing figure and robust proportions of the author, 
as depicted in the portrait that forms the title-page of this interest- 
ing book, with a youth of desperate ill health and the despair of 
doctors. From the watch-tower of old age, Father Kneipp looks 
back to those evil days, and gratefully proclaims his belief in the 

wer of water. If ever physician healed himself, it is Father 

‘neipp. For thirty years he has studied water, and for fifteen 
years he has been actively engaged in curing others. In his 
Wasserkur he employs no secret or patent medicaments. The 
watering-pot that is figured at his feet, in the portrait, is the 
ensign of his present happy state among hydropathists. In 
addition to local affusions by pot or can, he uses baths, lavations, 
swathings, compresses, steamings, and water-drinking. No rub- 
bing or drying is permitted. On the wet body go the dry clothes, 
with the least possible loss of time, and gentle exercise to follow. 
For the bracing of the system he prescribes walking barefoot in 
wet grass, or on wet stones, in fresh snow or cold water. In dry 
weather you may water your lawn for this purpose, or sprinkle 
any convenient stone-flagged passage with the watering-pot. 
Oddly enough, Father Kneipp is opposed to what he rightly calls the 
violent and indiscriminate systems of some hydropathic establish- 
ments. Surely, walking in icy water is shocking, and he admits 
that strong men turn pale and tremble under the first application 
of his “knee affusion.” My Water Cure is undoubtedly a 
“quaint book,” as the translator observes. There is something 
restorative in its very unconventional simplicity and earnestness. 

In the preface to his Pictorial Astronomy for General Readers 
(Whittaker & Co.) Mr. G. F. Chambers observes that a new 
elementary book on astronomy may seem to need some apology. 
We were certainly under the impression that there was a Coal 
supply of such books already in print. Mr. Chambers is not of 
this opinion. He thinks there are not many English books on 
the subject that are popular in scope, well illustrated, and satis- 
factorily up to date. In one matter, of great importance in - 

pular treatises, his Pictorial Astronomy is altogether admirable. 
The diagrams and other illustrations are numerous and excellent. 
In exposition Mr. Chambers is as illustrative as a writer who is 
master of his subject and uses none but unambiguous terms 
must necessarily be. But there are certain phenomena that 
cannot be thoroughly explained to the general reader without 
pictorial assistance, and this provision is a useful feature of Mr. 
Chambers’s book. . 

Probably Mr. Hume Nisbet, who has entitled his handbook of 
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drawing and painting Lessons in Art (Chatto & Windus), was 


unconscious of all that is implied by the title. He can scarcely 
have intended to teach drawing or painting by book. The first 
part of his book treats of drawing, and is in the main practical in 
aim and useful as guidance. The second part deals very briefly 
with watercolour-drawing and oil-painting. A third part is 
largely composed of hints or advice, of dubious value, especially 
with respect to the copying of pictures. The book is prettily, 
though not in all ways effectively, illustrated by the author. 

An interesting addition to the “Carisbrooke Library” is 
Machiavelli’s History of Florence (Routledge & Sons), reprinted 
from the first complete English translation of Machiavelli's works 
g ng 5, and prefaced with an introduction by Mr. Henry 

orley. 

Two recent reprints of notable novels are Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary 
Barton (Ward, Lock, & Co.), “ Minerva Library,” with a memoir 
by Mr. G. T. Bettany, and Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley (Warne & 
Co.), issued, by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., in 
the cheap “ Crown Library” series. 

Aldyth (Bentley & Son) is a new edition in one volume of an 
early story by the late Miss Jessie Fothergill, which originally 
— in 1877, and had long since been out of print. Although 
of a conventional type, the story is decidedly clever, and should 
interest readers of Zhe First Violin who failed to read it when 
first published. 

Mr. F. W. Robinson's Poor Zeph (Willoughby) is a short story 
with a trite moral and a tragical ending. Apparently the story 
was written many years since; for the unhappy heroine, when 
she first meets her aristocratic admirer, Dudley Grey, calls that 
incredibly vacillating person “a cure”—a mysterious term, 
which recalls the days when the illustrious Stead charmed the 
music-halls with his famous song and dance. 

The Story of a Widow Remarriage (Bombay: Khambata) com- 
prises the harrowing experience of Madhowdas Rugnathdas, a 
merchant of Bombay, who suffered excommunication at the 
hands of the heads of the Kapole Banya caste through marrying 
a widow. This is a story with a purpose, and the purpose is 
enforced with considerable power. In connexion with such a 
subject the errors of the printer may seem but trivial. Yet it 
was startling to read, on first opening the book, “ A wise and 
merciful Government declares that windows are at perfect liberty 
to remarry.” 

Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information (Cassell & Co.) is 
a new and illustrated encyclopedia intended for the use of the 

neral reader. From an inspection of the first volume (A to 

as) the work appears to be planned with a thorough apprecia- 
tion of what should be the leading features of a book for general 
reference. The articles are written concisely, and are strictly con- 
fined to relevant statement. It would be better,in future volumes, 
to treat biographical subjects in chronological sequence. 

For the use of elementary schools we have two useful little 
books by the Rev. Theodore Wood—Animal and Plant Life 
(Blackie & Sons)—being vols. iv. and y. of the publishers’ new 
series of “ Scientific Readers.” 

Ofnew editions we have Mr, W. Aldis Wright’sannotated Bacon's 
Essays,“ Golden Treasury” series (Macmillan & Co.); In the Valley, 
by Harold Frederick, “popular edition” (Heinemann); A Lost 
Illusion, by Leslie Keith (Methuen); and Lewell Pastures, by 
Rosa Mackenzie Kettle (Fisher Unwin). 

We have also received the Calendar for the Session 1891-92 of 
University College, Bristol (Bristol: Arrowsmith); 4 iver of 
Mercy, an illustrated account of the work of the St. Giles’s 
Christian Mission; Madeline’s Destiny, by Frances Noble (Art & 
Book Co.); A Human Spider, by Edith Henderson, second 
edition (Digby & Long); Up Stream and About Town, by “A 
Boating Man” (Digby & Long); Dagonet Ditties, by George R. 
Sims (Chatto & Windus); Zhe “ District” Guide to London 
(Boot & Son), with useful section maps of railways and streets ; 
and Mr. W. W. Duncan’s Manual of British and Foreign 
Brewery Companies for 1891 (Effingham Wilson), a statistical 
and financial handbook and directory. 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
YORKSUTRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ARTS. 
‘The EIGETRERTH SESSION BEGINS Tuesday, October 6, 1891. The CLASSES 
r Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Science. and Medicine. 
he Chemical. Bioiogical, Engineering, and Leather Industries, Laboratories, 
the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for Practical Work. 
The following prospectuses may be had free from the SECRETARY :— 
1, FOR REGULAR DAY STUDENTS. 
2. FOR OCCASIONAL AND EVENING STUDENTS, 
3. CLASSES IN LEATHER INDUSTRIES, 
4. CLASSES IN AGRICULTURE, 
5. FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS, 


,VERSLEY, EASTBOURNE,—Sea air, refined home high- 
class Education. Principal, Mrs. DASH, Widow of the late Rev. Frederick 

Sound Christian influence, signal success at the University and Musical Examinations. 
French alwaysspoken under two resident French Mistresses. 

Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis, Riding. Social ovpaing on once a week, for recreation, 
music, recitations, «c., with late dinner. Superior school 

Slightly higher fees for elder girls having pr: vate bedrooms and late dinner every evening. 
entrances TERM BEGINS Monday, September 21. Fees from date of 


MESS BRAHAM will RE-OPEN her SCHOOL = Friday? 
Inclusive fees, 50 to 100 Guineas ayear. Pixholme, Dorking. 


Ss* ASIDE LODGINGS and HOUSES, Furnished or 
Jafuraished, TO LET, at LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT, the new wetaring om 
coast of Hants, a Fareham Station. Beautiful views 


l J NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
(ABERYSTWYTID). 

COUNCIL the COLLEGE invite applications for the CIIAIR of PHYSICS 

ted by Professor D. E. Jones on his appointment as Director of Tecnnical Instruction for 

Staffordshire. Commencing salary, £200. Particulars may be obtained of the Principal at 

Aberystwyth. Agetentions, together with testimonials, should be forwarded to the Hox. 

SECRETARY ,27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.,on or bere Uctober 6. The Professor will 
be required to commence work immediately. 


| JN IVERSITY of LONDON.—SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects r uired for the PhELIMINARY SCIEN- 
TIFIC and the INTERMEDIATE M.B. (London) EXAMINATIONS, 


Fee for the whole Course, to Students of the Hospital 


4 soaeess. CLASS is also held for the Primary . Ex 
Classes will commence in Uctober, and are not “contined to my ‘of the Hospital, _ 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on Deter 2 1, IN- 
TRODUCTORY LECTURE at 4 P.M. Protessor HOKSLE Y, M.B., B.s., 
F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon to University Co lege Hospital. 

The Examinations ior the Entrance Exhibitions commence on September 23, 

Seboleta ps, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £500 are awarded annually, 

a Colleze Hospital about 3,000 In-Patients and 35,000 Uut-Patients are treatel 
uring the year. 

Thirty-six Appointments, being resident, as Touse-Surgeon, 
Obstetric Assistant, vc., are filled up by competition during the year, and these, as well 
all 1 Clerkships Dres-erships. are to Students of the iLospitui without extra fee. 

th tull i to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from the 


College, W.C. 
eae, Gower E. A. SCHAFER, F.R.S., Dean. 
HOKSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Charter 1845, for Land Owners, and Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Coioniats, &c. Practical aud § e and 
Dairy tate Management, Forestry, «ec. 

For Prospectus, with list ot Professors, particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 
tion. Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

THE SESSION begins o1 on a Tuesday, October 13, 1891, 


NIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MON MOU PHSHUIRE, CARDIFF, 
COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 
COUNCIL of the Univer.ity College of South Vales and Monmouthshire is prepared 
PPOINT the following members of a STAFF of TRAV ELLING TEACHERS in 
TECHNICAL SUBJECTS tor the County of 
A LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 
A LECTURER IN GEOLOGY AND MINING, 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 per annum, with expenses, 
Applications, together with testimonials and references, should be sent in not loter than 
Saturday, September 19, I*¥1, to the qeseesueed, from whom further information in regard 

to the duties of the Staff may be obtai 
Cardiff, August 28, 1s¥!. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIF 

The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS. SCIENCE, and ~~~ =a and the NORMAL 
DEPARTMEN for INTERMEDIATE and ELEMENTARY TEA CHERKS, will open 
on Monday, Vctober 5, 1591. The Lectures and Classes are open to Men ead Women, 

For Prospectuses and information ng &c., apply 
University College. Cardiff. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
August 11, 1-81. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Thursday, October 1. 

The Hospital is the largest general Hospital in the kingdom, and coutaing nearly 800 beds. 
Number of in-patients last year, 9,506 ; out-patieuts, 120,158 ; accidents, 8,547. 

Surgical operations daily. 

APPOINTMENTS. —Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, &c. Fort: 
of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Clinical Clerks, Post-mo: 
Cierks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed every three months, All poh we oy are 
free. Holders of resident appointments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND Prizes.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships,value £75 and £50, 
and two ny value £30 and ¢z0, will be for competition at the end 
of 8 Sixteen other Scholarships and Prizes are given annually, 
The Metropolitan, Metropolitan-District, East London, and South-Eastern Railway 

ons are close to the Lospital and VColleze. 
For further information apply personally,or by letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


GI. GEORGE'S ICA 


IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Tharetey, , October 1, when INTR 
DUCTORY ADDRESs will be delivered by Dr. G. 4 Pu. > 
ENTRANCE SCIOLARSHIPS wal be offered for competition in 


1. ‘ "SCHOL ARSHIP, valued £125, for the sons of Medical men who have entered th 
School as bond first-year students during the current year. 
2. TWO SCHOLARSILIPS, each of £59, open to all students commencing their studies, 

3. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, valued £65, for students who, heving been signed up for or 
fw they passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered the 

| during the current vear. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :— 

The William Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Brackenbu 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Bracke’ nbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the Poll ook 
Prize in Physiology, value £1 ; the Johnson Prizein Anatomy, value £10 10s, ; the Treasurer's 

a each he rodie ze in Surger. ie Aclan 
Medal, and Sir Charles Clarke’ Prize. 
a Hospital appointments, including the two Mouse Physicianships and two House Sur- 
ships, are awarded as . result of competition, aud are open to the students without 
Siiditional expense of any 

Clerkships and Dressershis and all the minor appointments, are given without extra fees. 
Several i Todangy ace we neluding that of Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of £100 and 
| nell — lodging, ace awarded yearly upon the recommendation of Medical School 


and fuller details may be obtained by to 


PREPARATORY ~ SCHOOL for the PU BLIC SCHOC LS 
and the ROYAL NAVY. 
The AUTUMN TERM begins on Monday, September 23. VACANCIES for TWO 
bem ay Privete omnibuses, in charge of Masters, convey boys who live at a distance 
Mr. EDWARD BL AIR may be seen by appointment after the 24th. 
FRETHERNE House, 
x9 Yurk Place, Portman Square, W. 


Poluce and Isle of Wight. Fine pier, Steamers to Southsea, Shanklin, Southampton, ae, 
Good beach ; opting and boating. Whiting Season just begun. A and 
board can also be had at Victoria Motel.—Apply, F. H. Hannes. Lee-on- the- Solent, Hants. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
JOHN & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO H.EK.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES, 
18 Wigmore Stree Lists free. 
Established oe ‘aire 


[LFRACOMBE. .—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Great Health 
and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. eg Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large 
Swimming Bath. Two Hundred and Fifty Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 


CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF — 


Illustrated Price-List, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application, 


Full Assortment of Goods for both sexes at 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C_ 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STKHEET, W. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FAOING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLAOE, 8.W, 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot get ot 
water, electric ight and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night and d ay. an 
occupy the finest position in London, oBerding extensive views of the river(with the | 
Hille in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens, They are also most convenient) 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c, The rooms are all finished 
to suit the wishes ofincoming tenants,and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water supply. 
suites may be viewed at any time on application tothe Superintendent, J. MMER 
atthe office on the premises, or to HAMPTON & SONS, Estate Agents, | Cockspur Street (late 
Waterloo House), 8.W. 


by the Romans. The waters are MOST VAL 
The Corporation of Bath have ado the 
S P R l N G S most egqueved appliances, and recently a 
the words of one of the test Hygiente 
Physicians—THE BATHS THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, |COMPLE 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the MANAGER for all information. 
THE ABERDEEN LINE.—LONDON to AUSTRALIA, vid 
of Good Hope, in 42 days. The favourite full- powered Steamer ** ABER DEEN,” 
the Ro, t Docks, on 
_ MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY, 
taking Passengers for all Australian and ne Zealand Ports. 
stewardess will be carried. 
Fares—Saloon from 40 Guineas : Third Class from 14 Guineas, 


H OT These Baths were founded in the First Centary 
SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
OF BATH and perfected the Baths at great expense. la 
TE IN EUROPE, 
SHIPPING. 
= ans erecinter, Captain Charlies Taylor, will sail from the Royal Albert 
The accommodation for first ana third class Passengers is very superior, and a surgeon anc. 
For particulars apply to Geo. THompson & Co., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, avd 
LOMBO. STREAMERS ASTEST afloat. ' High-class 
-Electric Lighting. Bathe, Good entilation and everv comfort. 
- F. GREEN & } Head Offices : 
anagers.... 1 ANDERSON, A RNDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
hen apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office 
woes Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


W™m™.POLSON’S 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


USED IN THE QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
WM. POLSON & CO., PAISLEY, 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. BANK of NEW ZEALAND. by Act of 


CLAIMS TO NOTICE. 
The Claims during the Quarter ending 30th June, 1891, 


IN THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(FOUNDED 1762) 
Were in respect of Policies on 17 Lives originally Assuring 


£31,500. 


But the total Amount paid-by the Society thereunder was 


£71,855. 


That is to say, each £100 Assured was, on the average, 
increased by Bonuses to £228. 


These facts will not be brought to your notice by any Insurance Agent, 
as as the S Society 


PAYS NO COMMI SSION. 
All Communications direct with the “Assured. Write for Papers. 
OFFICES; OPPOSITE THE MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ASSETS exceed £4,610,000 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds......... 800,000 
LIFE ASSURANCE’, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. Every desirable 
Form of Policy issued. 
Hauap Orrice: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.O, 

West-Exp Branco : 2 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 

ct ‘anager. 

J. H. SCOTT, Secretary. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835, 
Bonus Year, 1892. The next Division of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov. 
1892, and all now assuring will participate, 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


ReYAL EXCHAN( GE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated . A.D. 1720, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000. CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 

MODERN AND OF ASSURANCE. 


Curey Ovrion: ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC. or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Rotablished 1903.1 OLD BROAD E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital ,£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Head Ofice—| Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Capital Paid-up £900,000 
Reserve Fund (Invested in Consols).. £20,000 
Reserve Liability £1,500,000 
ThisBank tedraf all its branches and agencies, and transacts every description cf 


banking businessconnected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on pod most favourable 


terms. 
The pe we me peta fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868, 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, £.0. 


Reserve Fund ..... -- £90,000. 
Shares issued to December 31, 1890. receive five ve per om. 
-paidon F Shares (£30 each) during Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
after first year. 
Five per cent. paid on Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Depositsof£5 pow upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 


For particulars apply to the Secretary, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. IN TEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable ondemand. TWO 
on CUR NT calculated on minimum monthly when 
drawn below Ss OKS, RES, and ANNUITIES purchased a sold. 
savings DEPARTM MENT. For the of Thrift the Bank 
Mt Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each com- 

BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars. post free on ‘application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Roya BANK of QUEENSLAND, Limited. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1,000,000. SUBSCRIBED DITTO.... £750,900. 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREIIOLDERS.. £375,000. RESERVE FUND AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS.. £11,000. ASSETS OF BANK...... £1,454,308, 
_ LONDON AGENC pes 1& 2 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C, 
Banking with ¢ 1 transacted, Deposits of £50, and upwards, received 
for one to two years at 4 per cent., and for three to five years at 5 per cent. per annum. 
H. HALL SMITH, Secretary, 


TEMPLE. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


“TItis an excellent dictetic food and | “1 have never tasted Cocoa that I 
beverage, highly nutritious, palatabie | like so well.” 
ond Sir C. A. CAMERON, M.D., President 


(Dr.) G. SUTHERLAND. 
(Prof.) J. ALFRED WANKLYN. Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 


ASK FOR “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishersof Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: BookuEN, LONDON. 
136 STRAND, W.C., anp 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


DISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s. —-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 
PostOrders promptly ex executed. Libraries « arranged and catalogued. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which Ls. po be given, vis, 


1b, 16, 25, 28, 96, 99, 73, 75, 112, 190, 132, 138, 174, 462, and 1367 (clean copien).— 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1815.) 


Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
Lonpon Orrice: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, 
ANTHORISED ca CAPITAL, £1,000,000 (with power to i 
BSCRIBED CAPI aw -UP, £250,000, 
Orrics—i5 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


kers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. i MARTINS BANK, LIMITED. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF AND. Limitep, cad Brenenes. 
AT BUENOS AYRES AND MONTE VII 
Dees — at the London Office for fixed periods,at rates of interest to be ascertained 


en 
t. fo’ Zeer. 
4 cent. for one for two or three years, 
pegotiated 


— 
of Credit, cait Bills ond 
payable in the Argentine Republic advanced u for 
EDWARD ARTHUR, 


JHE CITY of MELBOURNE BANK, Limited. 
£2,000,000 


400,000 Shares of 
U 
D-UP 
£500,090 
UNCALLED.. 500,000_1 
RESERVE FUND.. 


Loypon Orrics, 17 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
oe RATEEne_Be Bank of Eegiend, Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. Guinness, Mahon 
All with the A Colonies transacted. ‘ 


Deposits received on on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manccer, 


rPHE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


r annum, paid in advance: 


Any of the United Kingdom £1 832 
Other British © Europe, Egypt, and America ...... 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN begs to announce 
that a New Romance by the Author of “THE 
BONDMAN” will be ready at all Libraries 
on September 23rd. “ THE SCAPEGOAT”: 
a Romance. By HALL CAINE, Author of 
“ The Bondman” §c. In 2 volumes, 

LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
(GERARD; or, the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Vixen,” “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
London : : SIMPKIN & Co., Limited, 


Just published, 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 4jd. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALEN DAR for the SESSION 
London: MACMILLAN & : J. E. Cornisn. 


Price 16s. net. 


TLUAHUN, KAHUN, and GUROB (1889-90). By W. M. 
FLINDERS-PETRIE. 4to. 59 pp. columns, 32 Full-page Plates, upwards 
of 500 representations of Inscriptions, Objects of Pottery and Jewellery, Scarabs 

London : Davip NvuTT, 270, 271 Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DIANA.” 


PATIENCE HOLT. By Grorciana M. Craik, 


Author of “Godfrey Helstone” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, [On Tuesday next. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, Author of 


**Success” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author of 


“ Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 
RULING the PLANETS. By Mina E. Burton. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


VIOLET MOSES. By Leronarp 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION. 


ALDYTH. By Jesste Forueremt, Author of 


“The First Violin.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It is curious that this, which is quite the most interesting of the late Miss 
Fothergill’s novels, should also be quite the least known. Its re-publication is very 
welcome, and there can be no doubt that, if it were as well known, it would be more 
widely appreciated than any of Miss Fethergill’s books.”—Odserver. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, 00. ‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MARY CECIL HAY’S NEW BOOK. 


AMONG the RUINS; and other Stories. By 


Many Ceci. Hay, Author of “ Brenda Yorke,” “ Lester's — 
and Vanquished.” Clotb, price 2s. 6d.; Picture beards, price 2s. 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD. By the Authors 


of “An Irish Cousin” &c, Cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


THE BIJOU BYRON. 


Under this title we are publishing in Twelve Volumes, to be issued monthly, the 
COMPLETE WORKS of LORD BYRON, They are in small oblong shape quite 
convenient for the pocket, printed in good clear type, and issued in the following 
styles :-— 


cash net 1s, 0d, 
Paper beards, antique 1s, 6d. 
Cloth, richly gilt, and gilt tops ........ o 2s. 6d. 


These books are supplied to the Bookseller on terms which will not admit of 
their being sold to the public subject to discount. 
VOL. I. NOW READY, 
CONTENTS: 
MEMOIR— HOURS OF IDLENESS — ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH 
REVIEWERS. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
LONDON AND SYDNEY. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


FROM ARAB DOMINATION 
BRITISH RULE. 
Edited by R. W. MURRAY, F.R.G.S., of Cape Town. 
With 5 Maps and Views of Cape Town in 1668 and 1891. 
Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, price 12s, 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Just published, crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


Handbook to the CHEMISTRY of FARMING. 


Handbook for Practical Farmers. By the Right Hon. Sir THomas Dyke 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HaMILTON, Kent, & Co., Limited. 


Third Edition, pp. 380, price 5s, 
SLIGHT AILMENTS: and on Treating Disease, By 
Lioyne 8. Brave, M.B., F.R.S, 
London: J, & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. - 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


A MANUAL of the SCIENCE of RELIGION. 


By Professor CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE. Translated by Mrs. CoLyER 
— oy J (née Max MULLER), Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
price 12s. 6d, 


The PERPLEXED FARMER: How is he to 


meet Alien Competition? Three Lectures given at Brussels before the 
Belgian Royal Central Society of Agriculture. By GrorGE VILLE, Trans- 
lated from the Fourth French Edition, with additional matter supplied by 
the Author, by WILLIAM Crooxgs, F.R.S,, V.P.C.S., &c, Crown 8vo. 5s, 


GLEANINGS: a Volume of Verse. By 
Epwarb Locks Tomy, Author of “ Rhymelets.” Square crown 8vo. 48. 

“ Lyrics that show much brightness of fancy.”—Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Tomlin’s ideas are at once his own and common to many minds of our 
time ; wherein lies the interest of much of his verse. Here are set down the hopes, 
fears, aspirations, questionings, longings, dislikes, which men of education aad 
reflection are —s at the latter end of the nineteenth century, in an ever- 
shifting succession of moods,.”—Anti-Jacobin. 


ESSAYS, REVIEWS, and ADDRESSES. 


= JAMES MarTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, each, 
. Personal: Political. | III. Theological: Philosophical, 
1 Ecclesiastical: Historical. IV. Academical: Religious, 
*,* The Essays, &c., which, as already ited do not appear in these volumes, 
are contained in the Author's “ Studies of C ty,” price 7s. 6d, 


A VILLAGE CLASS for DRAWING and 


Hints to Teachers. By GerrrupE Crown 
VO. 23. 


SOLUTIONS. By W. Ostwatp, Professor of 


Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Being the Fourth Book, with some 
additions, of the Second Edition of Ostwald's “ Lehrbuch der Allgemeinem 
Chemie.” Translated by M. M. Patrison Murr, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


The RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND: 


being the Story of Xenophon’s “‘ Anabasis.” By Prof.C. Wirr. Translated 
by FRancES YOUNGHUSBAND, Translator of the “ Myths of Hellas.” With 
Preface by H. G. DAkyns, M.A., Translator of “ The Works of Xenophon.” 

With Map, 12 Plates, and 17 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8yo. 3s, 6d. 


WORKS BY WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
The OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean Currents 


and Tides, and their Causes. Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. 


STANDARD of VALUE. Sixth Edition. 


8vo. 63, 


WITH PREFACE BY CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


The INHERITANCE of the SAINTS; or, 
Thoughts on the Communion of Saints and the Life of the World to come. 
Collected chiefly from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rev. 
H. Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 


The SPIRIT of MAN: an Essay on Christian 


Philosophy. By the Rev. Arrnun CHANDLER, M.A.. Rector of Poplar, E.. 
Fellow and late Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


WALrorp, Author of “Mr. Smith ” &c. &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 25s, 6d, 

“ Mrs, Walford’s new novel deserves to be placed beside the best she has giver 
us. Asa novél of character and situation it has not often been excelled in truth» 
and felicity. The personages are all real and alive, and every character is in itself 
fresh and interesting, and representative of a type...... The incidents and plot of 
the story are of deep and sometimes thrilling interest, and its excellence lies in the 
humorous picture of manners and character.”—Scot sman. 
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